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For the Companion. 


A MARCH IN SHAYS’ REBELLION. 
In Two Cuaprers.—Cuap. II. 


Before March returned to the kitchen, he had 
overheard his mistress explaining the state of 
affairs to Molly, in such a way as to give him 
rather a crestfallen feeling, which he carried off 
by holding his head higher than ever, and mak- 
ing an extra sweep through the kitchen. 

This did not save him, however, from another 
outpouring of Molly’s scorn. 

“A mighty thing, after all, it takes to frighten 
you out of yoursenses! A rabble of discontent- 
ed folks rising up, here and there, and crying 
out that they don’t want to pay a few taxes to 
theirown government, when they’ve been ground 
to powder all their lives under the Britishers; 
and Dan Shays, after he has wasted his last shil- 
ling, is taking advantage of the fools by head- 
ing a handful of them, and riding about the 
country on a spavined horse, most likely, dis- 
turbing honest folks in their own houses!” 

“T understand all dat puffectly,”’ said March, 
with a bow. ‘“‘De conversation was not finished 
when I fust left de room; but if de captain pays 
us de compliment to come to dis house, he will 
find one pusson, at least, ready for him—for de 
colonel Jef’ his wife in my protection;” and un- 
der the flying colors of this boast, March beat a 
retreat to the dining-room, before Molly had 
time to make further reply. 

The night passed as peacefully as if neither 
robber captains nor hobgoblins had been talked 

of the day before, and the morning dawned 
bright and clear. Still, the shadow of yester- 
day’s excitement hung about the kitchen, though 
March carefully avoided alluding to the subject. 

“Tt’s a good thing the Colonel rode Roanoke 
away, and lent Gen. Stensen to the judge, on 
account of his own horse falling lame,” said 
Moab. “It would go hard to see those horses 
taken out of the stable by any but the colonel’s 
orders.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself ’bout dat,” said 
March. “A troop of cavalcaders got horses 
enough ob dere own. Dere’s only de dignity ob 
de colonel’s lady to be considered, and I’d like 
to see de company that can enter dis house so 
long as he illustrated me wid dat honor.” 

Meantime, my grandmother was moving about 
the house, her stately form more erect, and her 
step more majestic, if possible, with the thought 
of what the rebel captain might dare to do. Not 

that he would dare any thing to-day, for it was 
Sunday; nevertheless, while such responsibility 
was left with her, she must condescend to some 
thought of him even in her plans for the sanctu- 
ary. 

What would she do? Call Molly and have 
aburial? If the suggestion had been any but 
her husband’s, it would have been answered 
with open scorn; and moreover such things be- 
long to the night. No, she was only going to 
dress forchurch. She closed her door and locked 
it quietly. 

Extravagance in dress belongs only to our 
Cay; our grandmothers were never guilty of it, 

We are told; so it was only a short gown of rose- 
wlored silk that she took down from its place, 
and the pearl-colored satin petticoat over which 
it was to be worn. Thena satin-cloak, of a sea- 
shell green, hanging long and very full from 
the shoulders, a hat and plume to match the 
dress, and an ermine collar completed the array. 


But before any of these simple articles were 
put on, came something else—a pair of enor- 
mous pockets—saddle-bags they would be called 
to-day—attached to a girdle and fastened about 


the waist. 


Then she stepped to her husband’s desk and 
opened it. There lay the gold, roll after roll, as 
the colonel had hastily placed them—the whole 
Patrimony of his nephew and ward, whose name 
Was to figure brilliantly in the later pages of our 


history. 








One after another she transferred them to the 
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two or three on that, balancing them against 
each other, and testing the strength of the gir- 
dle as the weight increased. 
Then she turned as quietly as though they had 
been only pocket handkerchiefs, relocked the 
desk and proceeded to finish her toilet. 
One thing more. Would the marauding cap- 
tain dare to go beyond her husband’s desk and 
open her drawer? Indignation at the thought 
was gathered in her very step as she crossed the 
room and unlocked her bureau. Taking from 
it a brooch and several rings, she put them on, 
added her purse to the weight already in her 
pocket, then opened her door and went down to 
the library, rose-colored short gown, satin petti- 
coat, cloak and all. A modest costume enough 
in those times, but my grandmother was a wom- 
an of imposing appearance, even when wearing 
the plain bombazine which belonged to every 
day. 
In the library she found March replenishing 
the fire. Several considerations had recovered 
his bravery, and made him forget every thing 
but that he was the proud protector of his mis- 
tress. It was Sunday; a day in which neither 
man nor beast was known to stir, under the 
banner of the Puritans. The night had passed 
without alarm, and he had overheard my grand- 
mother telling Molly that the colonel expected 
to find Capt. Shays and his men before the 
court-house. 
So the corner of his second best handkerchief 
waved a rear signal of pompousness and peace 
as March flourished the hearth broom, or gyrat- 
ed to and fro across the room. 
“March,” said my grandmother, “if any one 
comes to the house while Iam at church, say 
that you are not at liberty to admit them until 
my return.” 
March made a low bow. 
“De colonel had de politeness to pay me de 
compliment of requestrating me to protect his 
lady while he was away, and I shall be proud to 
fasten de gate wid my dead body against any 
troop of horse inviting themselves in widout an 
invitation!” 
But hark, what a draught there was up the 
throat of the chimney! No, a stronger sound, 
and growing louder. 


now; arattle and aclatter. Was March drop- 
ping the shovel and tongs? But it was outside, 
and louder, closer, sharper. 
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A rumbling, beating 
sound. Chimney swallows? Louder than that 


Closer yet, and in 
another moment under the window, and some- 
thing seemed to cut off the light, and throw a 
twilight over the room. Heads of men, shoul- 
ders of men, heads of horses filling the yard ina 
thick, dark shadow, crowding and trampling, 
and at their head the rebel captain himself, rid- 
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prophesied, but a superb black stallion, from 
the stable of a gentleman near by. 
My grandmother drew herself to her fullest 
height, and her eyes flashed with a terrible scorn. 
Daniel Shays, once a commissioned captain in 
the army of the country, and now bankrupt in 
purse and in honor, putting himself at the head 
of aragged company of malcontents, and dar- 
ing to invade her husband’s premises and sur- 
round his house! 
For one moment she stood as if riveted, then 
turned majestically to March. 
“March, tell that man I wish to see him.” 
The hearth broom lay among the ashes, but 
no signal handkerchief, no lofty head, no March! 
Whither had he fled? To bar the door with his 
dead body ? 
There was a moment’s delay outside, and one 
of the men, uniformed as an officer, dismounted 
and approached the door. At the same instant 
Moab and Molly made their appearance from 
the rear of the house. Molly took her station at 
the foot of the stairs, and Moab looked to my 
grandmother for instructions, as a loud knock 
from the officer demanded admission. 
“Open the door, instantly, Moab, and if he 
asks for the colonel, say that he is away, but 
that his lady will spenk with Capt. Shays.” 
The message was delivered, aad after a short 
consultation the captain dismounted, and, ac- 
companied by a third officer, walked to the 
house and entered it. 
At the threshold of the library door they halt- 
ed. A bolder man than the marauding captain 
might well havequailed before the look my grand- 
mother gave them, as she towered at them there, 
the mistress of an insulted house. They re- 
moved their hats hastily and bowed low. My 
grandmother returned it with the shadow of a 
stately obeisance. 
“T have sent for you, sir, to ask upon what 
pretext you take possession of a gentleman’s 
private grounds. Possibly, in leaving the ranks 
of honorable men, one forgets his principles.” 


with another bow. 


obliged to lay aside private considerations.” 


meeting you there.” 


The captain’s face flushed, but he answered 


“Madam,” he said, “my respect for your hus- 
band necessarily extends to his premises and all 
belonging to him; but since I have undertaken 
to redress the wrongs of my countrymen, I am 


“A free people,” said my grandmother, with 
a sarcastic smile, “‘should appeal to their courts 
for redress of wrongs. My husband anticipated 


“And TI shall not fail to do myself that honor,” 
returned the captain, with a still Jower bow; 
“but in the meantime my men, six hundred al- 
ready there, and the rest with me, are in need of 


I must waive all questions of ceremony, and ask 
the keys of your husband’s drawers, and _ per- 
haps of your own.” 

My grandmother’s eyes flashed. 

“IT give my husband’s keys to no one,” she 
said. ‘Moab, show these gentlemen up stairs.” 
Molly, with short breath and clenched hands, 
stepped aside, and they passed up, my grand- 
mother following with stately steps, only taking 
care to step in the centre of the stairway, that 
the pockets should not strike the balustrade. 
“Here is my husband’s private desk,” she 
said, turning the lock that had an hour before 
concealed rolls of treasure. “If you wish to do 
yourself the honor to invade it, it js open.” 

With hungry eyes and hasty fingers, every 
drawer and pigeon hole were searched. Only 
papers, and those valueless to the robber captain. 
He turned with a disappointed look. 

“There is no secret drawer, no hidden spring?” 
“None.” 

“Then I must trouble you to go further. 
Somewhere, in an establishment like this, we 
must be more fortunate.” 

Without another word she turned, and lead- 
ing them from one room to another, opened every 
drawer and waited till they searched it. The 
last one was closed, and not a piece of money 
had refreshed the eyes of the captain, but the 
flash of my grandmother’s diamond brooch and 
ring fell upon them, and he advanced toward 
her a step. 

“May I at least admire the brillianey of your 
ornaments, so rare a light in these clouded 
times?” 

My grandmother stepped back and fixed her 
eyes upon him. 

“LT allow remarks upen my toilet only from 
gentlemen who command my husband’s re- 
spect.’’ 

Fora moment the captain wavered. There were 
the diamonds, worth more than all the money 
he had hoped to gather in the house, and my 
grandmother was only a woman; but if they 
had lain at the mouth of a British cannon, he 
would have felt much more heart to reach out 
for them. 

He retreated, spite of the low muttering of his 
officers. 

“T am sorry,” he said, “to ask any thing from 
a house whose coffers seem so low; but my men 
are hungry. I will send a squad into the kite’- 
en to take what they may find, and do myself 
the honor to bid you good-morning.” 

“No, sir,”’ said my grandmother, ‘‘send them 
to the door. No one was ever yet turned away 
from it hnngry, and so far as my supplies go, I 
will feed them.” 

Poor Molly! <A tremendous baking she had 
done the day before in the great brick oven, and 
stores of cold meat and poultry were in the eel- 
lar, in anticipation of a busy week to come. 
And now to stand in her own kitchen doer, and 
under her mistress’ eye deal them over to a 
squad of ‘Dan Shays’ rabble!’ 

One drop of consolation, however, cooled her 
wrathful spirit. She saw a whispered consulta- 
tion with the captain, and some men sent to the 
stable to exchange two of their officers’ sorry- 
looking, jaded horses, for what they might find 
there, and Molly watched them with a low 
chuckle. 

In a moment there was a shout of laughter 
through the yard, as the men reappeared, lead- 
ing the judge’s poor, little, thin steed, rough 
from long neglect, and limping with the lame- 
ness for which it was left behind. 

The officers joined in the laugh as best they 
might, remounted their own horses, and in a few 
minutes the whole party fell into line and gal- 
lopped away, the captain bowing a parting sa- 
lute as gracefuliy as though the coveted gold 
had been in his own pockets, instead of quietly 
hanging in my grandmother’s. 

Molly watched them down the road, with _ 
once more akimbo, and when there was only a 
cloud of dust to be seen, turned vigorously 











ing, not “a spavined horse,” as Molly had 


money and supplies. 





Under the circumstances 


toward the flour barrel, 
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“There’s got to be some baking done in this 
house, whatever day it may be. Every mouth- 
ful of food gone down the throats of men that 
ought to be lying in jail this moment, and noth- 
ing but the raw stuff left in the house for a fam- 
ily of this size! Moab, bring me some wood to 
heat the oven.” 

In ten minutes more the gold was lying qui- 
etly in the desk again, the satin petticoat and 
short gown were folded away, and my grand- 
mother, in bombazine, stomacher and ruffles, 
descended to the kitchen to assist Molly. Moab 
stood before the oven with an immense armful 
of wood, and opened the door, but only to dang 
it tovether again, and drop the wood. 

“‘What’s the matter?” said Molly. “Do you 
expect to see ghosts for a week to come?” 

And coming across the kitchen, she opened the 
door. Something black, something very black; 
a black heap, stretching away back into the 
oven. She caught hold of it and dragged it for- 
ward. It undoubled and elongated, but nothing 
could resist Molly when her spirit was up; and 
at last, white with ashes and with terror, hand- 
kerchief begrimed, and hair powdered with cin- 
ders, forth came the gallant, the redoubtable 
March, the protector of his mistress and of the 
honor of his master’s house! 

In a few weeks more, the “firmness” which 
the little judge had admired, aided by a few 
pieces of artillery, scattered the rebellious troops 
beyond a rally, and their captain fled to a neigh- 
boring State, to be pardoned a few years later, 
and finish out his days as a peaceful and decent 
citizen. 





For the Companion. 
PURCHASED WITH VIOLETS. 
By Caroline Whipple Flanders. 


“Girls, come here a minute! I’ve an idea!” 

Rosa had clambered to the top of alarge, moss- 
covered boulder, and stood waving her handker- 
chief to her companions, who were scattered 
over the hillside. 

“Never mind your idea!’ came faintly from 
the edge of the woods. ‘“Won’t it keep?” 

“No. Come right along! Make haste, every 
one of you!” shouted Rosa, fluttering the white 
signal in a very exciting manner. 

As the girls made their way toward the boulder, 
garlanded with evergreens and May flowers, they 
made a picture that the most fastidious painter 
could have studied with pleasure. 

Ida Gay was the first to come up, twirling her 
hat, and wearing her curls with an immense 
wreath, as if she had just escaped from the do- 
mains of Pan. 

“ve run my breath away to get here,” she 
said, panting, with her hand over her heart. 

“Just climb up the boulder, that’s a good girl!’ 
Rosa said, hurriedly, extending a helping hand. 
“Put your foot on the broken bit, there. Now, 
spring! Here you are, safe and sound. Isn’t 
it splendid ?”’ 

“Why, it is as good as a pulpit,” laughed Ida. 

“You'll see,’’ nodded Rosa, “when I take my 
text.’’ 

Mollie Miller came up, slowly. 

“It is too bad of you, Rosa, just as I found a 
spot where the flowers are! Am Ito come up 
on the rock?” 

“Yes.” 

Mollie made the ascent in a clumsy, heavy 
way, that elicited peals of laughter from the 
lookers on. 

“Sit on my left hand, Mollie. You two are 
my helpers. All the rest may arrange your- 
selves in order on the ground, there.” 

By this time, curiosity had brought the whole 
party together. Some were lauching, some few 
complaining, but all eager to know why Rosa 
had called them together. 

“Girls, as I have announced to you, I have an 
idea! It seemed to drop down with the sun- 
shine. I know you will think it is absurd, at 
first, but have a little patience, and it will be 
as clear as day. 

“You remember the old Bible in the pulpit?” 

“Yes,’’ from a score of voices. 

“Well, I heard the folks talking it over at 
home, the other night, and this is the way the 
matter stands. The church people have given 
money for new carpets, and a sofa and chairs 
for the pulpit; but they can’t raise any more. 
Everybody has given something, and they de- 
clare they are not willing to contribute another 
dollar! Ihave heard the minister hint, two or 
three times, that there ought to be a new Bible 
in the pulpit, and I’m sure he would rather have 
one than the sofa they bought him.” 

Here Rosa paused, as if to give her friends an 


opportunity to express their sentiments; but no 


ene spoke, so she went on. 


“Now, let us, girls, make a present of a hand- 


some Bible to our dear, kind, good minister! 
What do you say to it?” 


“What’s the price of « handsome Bible?” 
asked a voice. 

““O, there’ll be no trouble about the price!” 
cried Ida Gay. ‘You can get them at prices from 
fifty to over a hundred dollars.” 

“We needn’t be extravagant,” said Rosa. 
“We can buy a Bible nice enough for our mod- 
est church for twenty-five dollars; and we can 
raise that sum in one way or another. And just 
think how pleasant it will be to see our minister 
beaming down to us over its fresh pages!” 
Then there arose a lively discussion as to the 
ways and means of getting the money to pur- 
chase this desirable gift. Every one of the girls 
was delighted with the proposition, but most of 
them were equally certain that their pin-money 
would not amount to half that sum. 

“‘We will have a fair!”’ cried one. 

“Fairs are tiresome. Don’t have a fair!” 
groaned a voice. 

“Tea party,” suggested Clara, who was some- 
what noted for her fondness for goodies. 

‘Mamma says she never will bake me another 
cake for a tea party!’’ cried Mollie Miller, for- 
getting she was in office, and jumping upon the 
pinnacle of the boulder. ‘I was sick three days 
after that last party. Mamma says that the 
cakes and things cost more than all the money 
we raise, and she’s tired of having to dose me 
through the cramps after I get home.” 

Laughter and cheers followed Mollie’s frankly- 
uttered protest. 

“That reminds me of a little story,’ as our 
late lamented President used to say,” shouted 
Ida Gay. “Once, when I was visiting in—hem— 
no matter where—the minister, as he was about 
to dismiss the evening meeting, said he would 
like to speak a few words to the congregation. 
He said he had been told that his parishioners 
were thinking of having a donation party at his 
house during the coming week. If that was so, 
he begged to be allowed to make a request; and 
that was, that his friends would not provide any 
doughnuts for the occasion; ‘for,’ said he, ‘last 
year, when you were kind enough to honor 
me with a donation party, we had three barrels 
of doughnuts left us when the company left the 
house. We thought we must let the children eat 
them, and they disappeared in process of time; 
but the doctor’s fee, had he made his regular 
charges, would have been more than the whole 
donations amounted to!’ ” 

There was another laugh, and tea parties ruled 
out. 

“Now for my idea,” suggested Rosa. 

“We thought buying the Bible was the idea,” 
said Mollie. 

“A part of it, perhaps, but not all. Suppose 
we have a violet party, and sell all the violets we 
can gather. How long before we could buy the 
Bible, if we sold the smallest bouquets for ten, 
or even five cents each ?” 

A violet party! Here was an idea, and a fresh, 
breezy one, as well. There were never such vio- 
let grounds as theirown. The modest blossoms 
were already commencing to peep out from their 
green leaves, and the harvest would be plentiful. 
The suggestion was attractive to the dullest im- 
agination among them. The vote was unani- 
mously carried, and, as Rosa had originated the 
brilliant festival, she was selected to be the queen 
of their pastime. 

“‘We will have this pleasure all to ourselves,” 
said Ida Gay. ‘‘Don’t let our parents know any 
thing about it; they do boss one so!” 

“It will do to keep such a nice secret as this, 
perhaps,” Rosa said; “but if any harm could 
come from it, it certainly would not be right to 
conceal it from them.” 

It was not so easy to escape parental vigilance 
as the girls thought it would be. Fortunately, 
the time of probation was very brief, or the se- 
cret would have transpired in spite of them. 

The village merchant—the one who made two 
trips a year to the city for goods—was later than 
usual this season, and readily undertook to se- 
lect a suitable Bible for them. He even advised 
that he should buy the book himself, and wait 
for the girls to pay him for it at their convenience. 

“‘We expect to pay for the Bible by the sale of 
violets,” Rosa said, leaning over the counter, 
and almost whispering the secret in his ear. 

“A very pretty idea, and poetical, too,” the 





merchant said, stopping just as he was measur- 
| ing a yard of goods, to regard her in an amused 
|way. “But itis not business-like—not a bit of 
, it! You couldn’t sell a dollar's worth of violets 
| in this village if you did your best. Now, two 

heads are better than one; let me see what I can 
{do to help you. There’s a friend of mine, a flo- 
| rist, in the city. I shouldn’t wonder if he would 


buy your flowers.” 

“Do you think he would? O dear, dear!” and 
Rosa, half beside herself with excitement, was 
on the point of running away to announce her 
good fortune. 

“Not so fast!” said the merchant, snipping 
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the dry goods, and folding the pattern as neatly 
as if there were no'violets in the world. “I said 
perhaps. Iwill tell you whatI will do. There 
is just time for me to write him a note, and to 
get an answer before I leave for the city. If he 
desires the flowers, I can take them with me 
when I go, or you can send them by express, 
packed in damp moss. In either case I can dis- 
pose of them for you, and shall be happy to do 
my utmost to assist you.” 

There was not a particle of enthusiasm in the 
merchant’s voice. Poor Rosa wished people 
could sympathize when a subject was of such 
vital importance as this seemed to be, to her. 
The merchant talked about a week’s time of sus- 
pense as if it was nothing! Still, it was the very 
best that could be done, and she consented to the 
delay. 

The answer from the florist came a day earlier 
than was anticipated. The merchant tossed it 
across the counter, and almost smiled at Rosa’s 
delight. 

“Send violets—the more the better. All fra- 
grant flowers acceptable. No fancy prices. Shall 
be glad to see you.” 

“Short and sweet,” said Rosa. 

“Well, what is the use of being long and 
windy ?” growled the merchant. 

Early the following morning, the girls were 
abroad in full force. To be sure, they rendez- 
voused at Rosa’s boulder, and every one of them 
left home with the understanding that the party 
was to be gone all day, and that some tremen- 
dous secret was concealed in their outgoings and 
incomings. 

Notwithstanding all this wonderful caution, it 
was not three o’clock in the afternoon, before 
every body’s brother had arrived upon the scene, 
and every body’s best fellow was lending a help- 
ing hand in the wrong direction, as most boys do. 

The quantity of flowers gathered was very re- 
markable, considering the shortness of the time 
allowed for the labor; and the girls were obliged 
to confess, although much against their will, 
“that they didn’t know what they should have 
done but for the boys,” who hunted up boxes, 
packed the moss, and trundled the whole to the 
depot, after dark, when the villagers could not 
see what was going on. 

Again there was a tantalizing period of sus- 
pense. Then there came a demand for more, 
and more, and ‘‘all that can be spared.” 

Some city genius had hit upon the happy ex- 
pedient of giving a floral concert, in which vio- 
lets were to be worn a la Napoleon. 

He little dreamed how closely the fortunes of 
his country friends were interwoven with his 
own, or what a failure his concert might have 
been but for Rosa’s inspiration to purchase a 
Bible. 

When the merchant came back from the city, 
he was met at the depot by a respectable delega- 
tion of young people, to whom he nodded and 
smiled, in a way that rendered them half crazy 
with delightful expectancy. 

“Have you got it?” gasped Rosa, when she 
could get within whispering nearness. 

“Haven't I?” was the answer, with a nod of 
self-complacency. 

“Ts it a beauty?” 

“Isn't it?” 

“Did the violets pay?” 

“Bless you! I guess they did pay! But I can’t 
think what put the idea into your head of buy- 
ing a Bible with violets. It was not business- 
like, and nobody but a woman would have 
thought of it.” 

The next Sabbath, when the good minister as- 
cended the pulpit, he was surprised to see an 
elegant, fair-typed Bible lying open upon the 
desk, with beautiful baskets of moss and violets 
upon each side of it. 

He had, for some reason or other, to wipe his 
glasses as he read the pretty note of presentation ; 
then he cleared his voice, and tried to keep his 
lips from trembling as he beamed down upon the 
youthful donors, just as Rosa had fancied he 
would do. 

“*Purchased with violets! Token of love from 
the lambs of my flock!’ I thank you for the 
beautiful and costly gift, but I thank you a thou- 
sand times more for your thoughtfulness and 
affection,” he said. 

It was a tender, touching sermon that was 
preached that Sabbath over the crisp, fair pages 
of the Holy Book. And from that day to this, 
a blessing has seemed to rest upon the Bible pur- 
chased with violets. 
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A BOY’S LOGIC, 
A little boy in Leicester was induced to sign 


for the purpose of paying his rates. 


the Band of Hope pledge. His father was a col- 
lector, and one day a publican called upon him 
In the 
course of conversation, it came out that the little 


“What!” said the publican, with a sneer. “4 
mere boy like that a teetotaller?” 
“Yes, sir,”’ said the boy, “I am one.” 
“And you mean to say you have signed the 
pledge?” 
“Yes, sir, I have, and mean to keep it, too.” 
“Nonsense!” said the publican. “The idea! 
Why, you are too young to sign the pledge.” 
The little fellow came up to him, teok hold of 
him quietly by the arm, and repeated his words: 
“You say, sir, that Iam too young to be a teeto. 
taller?” 
“Yes, I do.” 
“Well, now, sir, please listen,” said he. “{ 
will ask you a question. You are a publican, 
are you not, and sell beer?” 
“Yes, Iam a publican, and sell beer.” 
“Well, then, suppose I come to your house for 
a pint of beer, would you send me about my 
business because I am so young?” 
“O, no!’ said the Boniface, “that is quite a 
different thing.” 
“Very well, then, said the noble little fellow, 
with triumph in his face, “if I am not too young 
to fetch the beer, I am not too young to give up 
. the beer.” 

The publican was defeated; and he didn’t want 
to argue with that boy again. 
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For the Companion. 
MY FATHER. 
By Alice Robbins. 
“Her father has been in prison.” 
The words reached me whereI sat and burnt 
into my soul. Everywhere I looked I saw them; 
every where I turned I heard them. 

Could I have been mistaken? Was all this 
self-torture for nothing? No; it was one of the 
proudest girls in school who had so branded me 
with shame. I had heard it from her own lips, 

“T tell you, Alice’s Vale’s father has been in 
prison,” she said; “and that’s the reason I don’t 
associate with her.” 

I had always been a shy, sensitive girl, so ex- 
ceedingly sensitive that some things were as 
hard to bear as actual pain, though they might 
have gone no farther than words or motions. 
A smile has often set me tingling from head to 
foot. 

I once heard my mother say, in reply to some 
one who noticed this peculiarity,— 

“Poor child! she cannot help it;” and then, 
perhaps, conversation would follow, in a lower 
tone, which was not intended for my ear. 

But compared to the shock which thrilled me 
when I heard those dreadful words, I had never 
known what pain or trouble meant. They were 
like swords, and for a few moments seemed to 
deprive me of all power of motion. 

I can remember, to this day, the spot where! 
sat, for I had lingered after school to speak with 
the teacher. I can even now see the wooden 
desk that was then before me, with its strange, 
undecipherable characters cut on the cover; the 
closed blinds at my back: the soft reflection of 
rippling water on the opposite wall; the maps, 
the charts, the books; the teacher,—one of the 
sweetest women I ever saw,—yes, I can see even 
her long, fair curls and bright lashes, as she sat 
at her desk, engrossed in the letter she was writ- 
ing. She was very young and very wise; the 
girls all loved her. I remember how mechani- 
cally my eyes sought her face for an indication 
that she had heard that dreadful speech; and 
then I said to myself, vehemently ,— 

“It’s a lie! a lie! a base, wicked, monstrous 
lie!’ 

Cruelly slow moved the weary moments, now. 
The scent of the wild briar outside the window 
seemed odious to me. The golden ripple on the 
wall, that I had been watching with so much de- 
light, had lost its willowy charm. Something 
cold and death-like seemed to be creeping 
through all my veins. There was a dull pain at 
my heart. Once I wondered if I were dying, 
and struggled out of a numbness that had seized 
my senses, just as Miss Florian, the teacher, 
looked up. 

“Why, my child,” she said, sweetly, “have 
you been waiting all this time? I had quite for- 
gotten.” Then she added, in quicker tones, 
“Are you ill, Alice, or is it the sunset shadow 
makes you look so white?” 

That sweet voice and sweeter smile went 
straight to my sore heart. I could not help it, 
my head fell on my hands and I burst into tears. 
In a moment she was at my side, her cool hand 
on my head. 

“‘Some—somebody has been saying something 
dreadful about me,” I sobbed, at last. “I heard 
it while I have been sitting here—but please 
don’t ask me what it is, Miss May; I couldn't 
tell you, indeed I couldn’t; only it’s a wicked 
lie, and I shall hate Jenny Morris as long 48 I 
live.”’ y 








boy was a teetotaller. 





“Then it was Jenny,” said Miss May, looking 
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down upon me. “T shall see to it. Jenny’s 
tongue has already made me trouble. It is in 
her case an unruly member, truly.” 

“Miss May, please don’t see to it,”’ I cried, al- 
most passionately, “‘at least not till—till”— 

“Till you give me leave,” she added, for my 
sobs choked me; “very well, dear, I will not 
speak till then, and now let us try to forget this 
unpleasant thing. Shall we go home together? 
We can talk as we go along.” 

To this I gladly assented, and that walk and 
her sweet conversation acted like acharm. How 
blue and cool the river was! And what lovely 
shadows seemed to slide down the sides of the 
high hills, taking their hues from the gorgeous 
tints of the sunset sky. If it had been a grief 
that could be forgotten, I should have returned 
home light-hearted. 

But alas! I had had presentiments times with- 
out number, that all had not always been quite 
clear, and right, and honest in our household. 
That story of prison shame,—it could not be, of 
that I constantly assured myself. To me my fa- 
ther was a pattern of stainless honor. Had he 
not inculcated in me every right principle that I 
possessed? Had I not always been taught ab- 
horrence of untruth, of meanness, of deception, 
byhim? Did nothis face seem to me, sometimes, 
like that of an angel? Had I not worshipped 
him as the noblest, truest and best of parents? 

I bade Miss Florian May good evening at her 
own door, and walked on. We had talked of 
every thing bright and beautiful, or, at least, 
she had, and had succeeded in wiling my thoughts 
away from myself for the time; but as I walked 
up the pretty, shaded path to my home, the 
grief all came back, and so vividly that I could 
not meet my mother’s eye. Sol stole up to my 
own room, and with a heavy, heavy heart sat 
down to think. 

Thinking resulted in another burst of tears, 
and when [ hcard footsteps on the stairs, I threw 
myself on the bed, my temples burning and 
throbbing. 

Presently mother came in. Mother and Miss 
May had ways alike. There was the same ca- 
ressing movement of the hands, the same low, 
persuasive voice. 

“My head aches,” I said, in reply to her ten- 
der query of “‘was I ill?” 

“Too hard work these hot days for my little 
girl,” she said, soothingly. ‘‘Papa must con- 
trive to get a vacation for her.” 

Then she drew down the blinds and went out 
softly, presently returning, however, with some 
tea and toast, which she said papa insisted on 
sending up. In vain I excused myself. I must 
taste of the tea, she said. I think she had a sus- 
picion that all w: ot right. If so, it was soon 
verified, for as I turned towards her, she saw my 
red and swollen eyes. 

“Why, Alice, my dear child, what has hap- 
pened!”’ she asked, quite startled. “This is 
something more than a headache.” 

In vain I refused. She still insisted, until, 
With my face half-hidden on her neck, I told her 
of the cruel, insulting words I had heard. 

There was a long silence. 

“Your dear, honorable father!”’ she exclaimed, 
at last, in achoking voice. ‘How hard this is!’’ 

“Then it was a lie,” I cried, joyfully; “it was 
all a wicked lie; I knew it was. And now I will 
tell Miss May, and I hope that girl will be pun- 
ished for saying such miserable things.” 

I looked up in my mother’s face. She was re- 
garding me with a fixed, intense gaze. There 
were tears in her eyes, her face was very, very 
sorrowful. Her silence oppressed, terrified me. 
All my old suspicions returned in full force. 
My heart sank again, and the pain returned. 
Once more I heard the cold, cutting words of my 
proud school-fellow; saw the ghost of the rip- 
pling water on the wall; the shadow of Miss 
May at her desk. I dared not speak; I could 
not. 

“Alice,” said my mother, at last, and I must 
have been fainting, for she shook me a little,— 
“Alice,” and there was a sob in her voice that 
recalled me to consciousness. 

I sat upright and put my hair back with my 
hands. My forehead felt like coals of fire. 

“Then, mamma,” I said, with a great effort, 
“it is true.” s 

‘Alice, listen, and I will tell you all.” She 
sat beside me, and put her arm about my waist, 
drawing me closer and closer as she talked. 

“My dear, your father was once in prison for 
six long, weary months.” I shivered—O, how 
cold I was! The information seemed the death- 
knell of all my hopes. I was too wretched to 
cry or sob. 

“But, dear, O, it is more painful to me than 
you can ever imagine—he was wholly innocent. 
A sin had been laid to his charge, and so skilful- 
ly that no proof appeared wanting of his guilt. 
My darling, it was only a few months after my 


ly imagine, with your temperament, what I suf- 
fered. You were born, dear, while he was lan- 
guishing within those odious walls. 

“But, Alice, we have a paper, up stairs, signed 
by a dying man, which entirely exonerates your 
dear father, for though he might have cleared 
himself he chose rather to suffer for a time for 
the sake of one he loved. I shall never speak of 
this again, dear; you will see why when I tell 
you that the dying declaration of the true crimi- 
nal, which I have locked away—you shall see it 
sometime—was that of my only, my idolized 
brother.” 

My poor, poor mother! At that moment I 
became her comforter, for she was nearly over- 
come with the dreadful recital. 

I never troubled myself again about this dread- 
ful scandal, and something was done or said, I 
never knew what, that closed my schoolmate’s 
lips, from that time, forever after. As for my 
father—he was now my hero, and to me the 
greatest, noblest of men. 


_———_~+ouo—_—_—_———_ 


COURAGE TO DO RIGHT. 


We may have courage, all of us, 
To start at honor’s call, 

To meet a foe, protect a friend, 
Or face a cannon ball. 


To show the world one hero lives 
The foremost in the fight— 
But do we always manifest 
The courage to do right? 


To answer No! with steady breath, 
And quick, unfaltering tongue, 
When fierce temptation, ever near, 

Her syren song has sung? 


To care not for the bantering tone, 
The jest, or studied slight; 
Content if we can only have 
The courage to do right? 


To step aside from Fashion’s course, 
Or custom’s favored plan; 

To pluck an outcast from the street, 
Or help a fellow man? 


If not. then let us nobly try, 
Henceforth, with all our might, 
In every case to muster up 
The courage to do right! 
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For the Companion. 


HUNTING IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 
A Nocturnal Scare. 
“Not once during the two summers we were em- 
ployed on the telegraph in Newfoundland did I see a 
snake, a frog, ora toad. The marshes and bogs of 
the island are as silent in June as our own are in No- 
vember.” 
This statement of Barclay surprised me not a lit- 
tle at the time. Since then, I have inquired of sev- 
eral inhabitants of Newfoundland relative to this 
singular lack of reptile life. They all assure me that 
serpents are not found on the island. And as for 
frogs and toads, I had hard work, in some instances, 
to make them understand what I meant. 
“‘We missed something,” said Barclay, ‘during the 
whole of the first month we were there, but could not 
realize what it was. At last, one night, Jaques sud- 
denly asked if I had heard afrog peep. It flashed 
into my mind ina minute that it was this want of 
frog-notes that made June seem s0 different to us; 
and I have thought since, it might have been the 
silence of those solitudes that gave one such a strange, 
lonely sensation when out in the forest at nightfall. 
“After Jaques had spoken of it, the men nearly 
every evening made some remark that showed they 
also noticed it. 
“ Tt’s a blessed counthry,’ Dennis O'Shaugherty 
used to say. ‘An’it’s I that’s afther thinkin’ that St. 
Patrick must have come this way afther driving out 
all the frogs and snakes from ould Ireland.’ 
“Dennis was, I fancy, about the only one of the 
gang who thought it a blessed country; the general 
opinion being that it was rather the reverse, and only 
fit for wolves and lynxes. Even the sanguine Dennis 
changed his mind, after the incident Iam about to 
relate. 
“It was towards the last of July. The short-lived 
Newfoundland summer was already giving signs of 
departure. 
“I remember that, during the afternoon, the men 
had worked up the slope of a ridge to its crest; and 
in order to have water for our camp, we had gone 
down into the valley beyond, to a brook. 
“There we found an open, grassy spot, and set up 
our shelter tents. As we were a little crowded, Den- 
nis and his squad put up theirs just on the other side 
of the brook, under the shadow of some firs. 
“During the evening, Jaques and I went across, to 
have a chat with them, for Dennis was a jovial, so- 
cial fellow, and, as they had anice “shake-down” 
of boughs, we concluded to stop there till morning. 
“Sometime in the night I was suddenly awakened 
by a great outcry! Before I could jump up, the tent 
(me! 
something that kicked and sprawled upon the cloth! 
I thought I heard growls! 


knees. 


nis vociferating at the top of his lungs for 

“ ‘Help, for the love of the Vargin! 
the bloody baste! 
intirely! 





marriage that it all happened, and you can faint- 


fell, and, in its fall, the canvas was drawn tight across 
Something seemed to be holding it down— 


“ ‘What's the matter?’ shouted Jaques, bobbing his 
head up into the canvas, and trying to get upon his 
“That was more than I knew. But we heard Den- 
Take ’im off— 


He’s a hooking out. me bowels, 
O, me stomach! Will nivera Christian of 


ye wake up! and me kilt here, and not able to defind 
meself!’ 


“Meanwhile, shouts and a general commotion be- 
gan to be heard from without. Afterseveral vain at- 
tempts to craw] from under the canvas, I got out my 
knife, and slit the cloth across. It gaped open. 
Jaques and I poked up our heads. Several of the 
men were running up, with torches and blazing 
brands, armed with hoes, picks and poles. 
“Sprawling on the canvas lay a big carribou buck, 
kicking about with his tongue out, and a growling 
lynx clinging to his shoulder, with his muzzle buried 
in the stag’s throat. 

“We scrambled out through the slit. The men 
were shouting, and belaboring the lynx and deer in- 
discriminately with their brands and tools, while 
poor Dennis’ agonizing voice still rose above the din 
for ‘Help!’ 

“Suddenly, the lynx let go his hold, glared around 
a moment, then, with a sudden bound, darted off be- 
tween two of the men, and disappeared among the 
firs. Somebody stepped up, and knocked the carri- 
bou on the head. 

“Dennis’ cries had ceased, ominously. 

‘Guess poor Dennis is done for!’ said Jaques. 
‘Pull off the canvas!’ 

‘“‘We cut the ropes, and drew aside the tent, when 
up jumped Dennis, with a very solemn, scared face, 
but without any apparent injuries. 

«Are you all right, Dennis?’ exclaimed Jaques. 
“The men began to laugh. 

“<The baste!’ said Dennis. ‘He had his bloody 
paw on me lower stomach. I thought he would 
squash me, jist!’ 

“It seemed that the carribou must have got one of 
its hoofs on Dennis’ stomach rather too heavily for 
the poor fellow’s comfort. But that was all; he was 
unhurt, otherwise. 

“The lynx had probably dropped upon the back of 
the deer, according to its usual method of attack; 
and the deer, frantic with pain and fright, had dashed 
along past our camp, where the guys had tripped it 
up, and sent it sprawling upon thetent. It was quite 
a lucky ‘windfall’ for us, as it happened. We were 
glad of the venison. 

“The lynx had run the deerin at just the right 
time. We feasted next day—all but Dennis. Noth- 
ing could induce him to touch a morsel of venison. 
It had already lain heavily enough on his stomach, 
he said. He couldn’t abide it at all. 

“Before finishing with Dennis, I must tell another 
incident, in which his superstitious Irish nature re- 
ceived a dreadful shock. 

“One of our camps was upon the brink of a ravine, 
up fully a hundred feet from the water. The bottom 
of the gorge was too narrow and rocky for our tents. 
What water we used for several days, had to be 
brought up the steep bank in buckets. 
“One evening, Dennis had gone down for a pailful. 
Suddenly, an elfish screech came up from the depths 
of the ravine. I was standing by the fire, and, think- 
ing that some creature had pounced upon Dennis, 
seized an axe, and ran to the brink of the gorge. 
Dennis was half way up the side, leaping like a cha- 
mois, and uttering ejaculations at every step! But 
there was nothing in pursuit. 

« ¢What’s the trouble, now, Dennis?’ 
“Ugh! an’ it’s a ghaist, sure!’ 

“*& ghost?’ 
“Sure, an’ it is! 
wid its long arms!’ 
« ‘Nonsense!’ 
“*Ah, an’ it’s all well enough to stand up there, 
and say ‘“‘Nonsense!”’ but it’s I as saw it!’ 
“By this time, he had gained the top, panting and 
wheezing. But I saw that his face was white with 
terror, and he was trembling. Convinced that he 
must have seen something, I went to the tent for my 
gun. 

*«‘Go ahead, Dennis. We'll see what it is.’ 
“But Dennis could not be induced to go back in 
advance of me. He consented to follow, however. 
Several of the men had come to the top of the hol- 
low, laughing, and badgering the frightened Irish- 
man. 
“Making my way down to the brook, I went to the 
‘hole’ where the water was found. Dennis had stuck 
close to my shoulder. Therelaythepail. ‘I was just 
a going to dip,’ said he, ‘when I saw it over on the 
bank there, under the saders, all in white, an’ a mo- 
tionin’!’ 

“Which way did it go?’ 
“Dennis hadn’t stopped to see. 


’T was in white, an’ bakonin’ 


on up the hollow, Dennis keeping very near me. 


Dennis grasped my arm. 
««<Jist the noise I heard,’ he whispered. 


the brook. 
and seemed to flit on in a tolerably ghostly fashion. 
‘The saints defind us!’ quavered Dennis. 
“The ghost seemed making its way up the stream 


head. 


fifty yards. 


white form vanished, but I heard a heavy thrashing. 
as of some animal upon the ground, anda deep groan 








“Crossing the brook on the stones, I went up under 
the cedars, and examined the ground. There were 
faint traces of foot-prints; but in the dim light, I was 
unable to determine what they were, and so followed 


“Suddenly, a snapping of the brush, and a noise, 
as of hoofs on a rock, sounded a little in advance. 


“I stepped cautiously forward, and again heard 
the noise; and a moment after, saw something cross 
In the dusk, it certainly looked white, 


Shaking off Dennis, I ran along on the opposite side, 
catching occcasional glimpses of it among the dark 
evergreens. Presently, itstopped; and it would have 
required very little use of the imagination to fancy 
that it beckoned, with pale arms brandished over its 


“But I had small faith in ghosts, and less still in 
Newfoundland ghosts. The distance was perhaps 
Raising the hammer of my gun, I took 
as good aim as possible, and fired. Instantly, the 


might have been some human being—some one try- 
ing to play a practical joke on us. Iran across the 
brook to where it had stood; but it was gone. I Hst- 
ened, but could hear nothing save the talking of the 
men who were hurrying down the bank with torches 

some distance below. Dennis had run back with the 
story, and, on hearing the report, the gang had 
turned out to see the ghost. 

“I holloed to them, and theysoon came up. There 
was blood on the leaves, but nothing further near 
the spot. The men began to search by the light of 
the torches, and a minute later, one of them called, 
‘Here it is!’ 

“I ran te where he stood, throwing the light be- 
hind a low hemlock. There lay Dennis’ ghost—a 
large, milk-white stag, with gray, branching ant- 
lers.” 
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HOW I WAS WARNED IN A DREAM. 


The ancients believed it was not uncommon for 
people to receive warnings of danger, by dreams. 
To some extent the moderns believe the same thing 
—but there is no basis of well authenticated facts on 
which to found such a belief, although striking co- 
incident circumstances occasionally favor it. 

While on a surveying expedition in Georgia, in 
the year 1859, our party camped on a low plateau of 
land that lay between a thick, ugly, Southern swamp 
and the forest. It was not such a place as we should 
have chosen, but circumstances were such that we 
had no alternative. 

The greatest objection to the plage was the danger 
from poisonous snakes, among which the copper- 
head is by far the most venomous. Its bite is, un- 
less certain heroic remedies are at hand, almost sure- 
ly fatal. Nor were snakes the only reptiles that in- 
fested the swamp, although the others were compar- 
atively harmless. 

One day, while passing through a low brushwood 
border to the swamp, I came across one of those 
brown and striped lizards, so common in the South, 
and, in spite of his great activity, succeeded in cap- 
turing him by driving him into a sort of cul du sac, 
formed by two trees having fallen side by side, with- 
in a few inches of each other—the end of the avenue 
having been blockaded by my hat. 

I placed the prisoner carefully in my knapsack, 
and on my return to the camp found him in good 
condition and so active that he seemed the embodi- 
ment of perpetual motion. We secured him with a 
string attached to one of his legs, and let him have 
such a length that he could visit every part of the 
tent. 

At first he was shy, but soon became accustomed 
to our presence, and ceased to dive under pillows 
and blankets, as he did during the frst days of his 
captivity. Of course we gave hima name, and he 
was known among us as the “Artful Dodger.” To 
flies and insects he was a bitter enemy, and nothing 
could exceed the skill with which he hunted, and 
the zest with which he devoured the mosquitoes 
that infested our premises during the night. 

One evening, I had returned from a long and unu- 
sually wearying tramp, and found myself so fatigued 
that I was only too glad to forego the social gather- 
ing about the camp fire, and crawled off to bed long 
before the rest; it was, in fact, hardly dark, when I 
went to my tent. 

I lay there for only a few minutes, watching the 
Dodger take his evening meal of mosquitoes, pursu- 
ing them to every nook of the tent cloth above me, 
until I fell asleep. 

From the world of realities to the world of dreams 
is an uncertain step, but I could not have been asleep 
long when I dreamed I was in an old castle, in a far- 
away town on the Rhine. It was a gloomy old 
building, full of curious tapestries and furniture, 
but all uninhabited, and had that smell of mould 
which makes us think of dead men and of tombs. 

I wandered about from room to room, first into 
an old banqueting hall, and then into what seemed 
to have been a drawing-room, with curious wrought 
pictures in its tattered, mouldy tapestries. One of 
these pictures was the Laocoon, the father and his 
sons, wound round about with fearful serpents; this 
was so perfect that I shuddered as I stood before it» 
and still, by some strange infatuation, shook out an 
overhanging corner that I might see it the better. 

Ihad no sooner touched the cloth, than from be- 
hind the work there circled out a million bats, that 
flew round and round the chamber, now and then 
brushing my cheeks with their horrid wings. Spi- 
ders, too, disturbed by the entrance of man to their 
domain, ran swiftly down the tapestry, others sus- 
pended themselves from the ceiling before my very 
eyes, ay, touching my eyelids, and one, more ven- 
turesome than the rest, even crawled lazily up the 
outside of my nose. In fact, the place was becoming 
so uncomfortable, that in my eagerness to get out of 
it, I pulled open a window with a thundering bang, 
and, without stopping to see how far the ground 
was away, leaped out and woke. 

Was I awake, or dreaming? for indeed there was 
.| something cold and crawling making its way over 
my cheek, my brow, my eyes. I put my hand to my 
face, and found it was only my pet lizard. But what 
did this unusual proceeding mean? 

The thought was answered in a moment, for just 
then Tom Morris appeared at the door with a torch, 
and said, looking in,— 

“What's the matter, my boy? You’ve been howl- 
ing like a prairie wolf. Bad dreams, eh?” and then 
in the same breath he exclaimed ,— 

“‘As you value your life, don’t stir. There’s a cop- 
, | perhead! !” 

‘ I lay there like a frozen man, and yet to me, de- 





“A horrible fear shot through my mind that i 


t| siring silence and absence of motion, my breath 
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seemed to come and go with all the rush and noise 
of a forest tempest. Ina t—it seemed hours 
—Tom oame back. He was armed with a sharp 
spade, and approaching cautiously, with a well 
aimed blow, cut the reptile into two parts. 

I sprang to my feet like one rescued from the very 
jaws of death, and searching out the Artful Dodger, 
actually kissed the little beast, and am not ashamed 
to own it. 

My tiny preserver, (who belonged to that family of 
lizards known by the name of “safeguards,” from 
the warning they give of serpents) I kept for several 
years. But finally, he went the way of all lizards, 
and as a souvenir of the warning in a dream, I have 
only a jar in my cabinet, containing the Dodger’s 
remains in alcohol, and marked Ameita sez-lin-eata. 

PavuL VEvaY. 
o> 


SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN 
HOLLAND. 
From a Correspondent. 

The cause of the excitement among the people 
on the sloop in the canal was really serious. A 
runaway horse, with an empty wagon at his 
heels, came rattling down the slope where the 
street crossed the bridge, and had, I suppose, run 
over a small boy. At any rate, the youngster 
lay on the pavement, crying uproariously. 

I hurried to pick him up, and to see if he was 
hurt. 

“‘What’s the matter, bub?” 

Alas! he was Dutch. The strange, foreign 
language astogished him. He stopped crying, 
stared hard at me fora second, and then con- 
cluded to return to his crying again. 

A woman rushed over from the sloop, and 
seized the lad, holding him tenderly in her big 
arms, and in a moment an excited throng of 
people gathered round. 

I felt rather out of place. Here was an acci- 
dent, but what couldI do aboutit? Was the boy 
seriously hurt? Was he really run over, or did 
the horse knock him down? Could I be of any 
service to him? The questions, I am sorry to 
say, remain unanswered up to the present hour, 
for the people’s language was all Dutch to me. 

The crowd soon disappeared, one or two of 
their number carrying the boy into a little house 
with a sign on the door, after the usual Dutch 
fashion. It read ‘‘ Wel Teoreden’’—Well content. 
I hope the boy found it a place of content to him. 

Of one thing I was sure, he would have the 
best of care, and if seriously hurt, they would 
take him to a hospital. Amsterdam is noted for 
its hospitals and homes for the blind, the lame 
and the aged. It has also a society with a very 
hard name,—to pronounce,—-that rewards people 
for taking care of folks who fall overboard, are 
run over, or are otherwise injured. This society 
with the dreadful name is the “Society of Public 
Welfare,” and resembles in some respects our 
Humane Society. It gives prizes, as does our 
society, to these who rescue people from drown- 
ing or other mishaps, 








Business is often carried on here in dwelling- 


houses. As I passed along one of the principal 
streets, filled with private residences, I saw the 
word “‘Kantoor’”’ painted on the bricks over the’ 
little basement door by the sidewalk. “Kan- 
toor’”’ is Dutch for office. Some one had an 

office in the rear, and this was she entrance 

through the cellar. He lived in the house, and 

carried on his business in the back yard. The 

front door, or entrance to the dwelling, was on 

the next story, and to reach it there was a short 

flizht of marble steps from the sidewalk. 

The houses are of brick, and many are painted | 
dark blue and slate color, or cream color. Each 
house has a pointed gable. Often, there is a lit- 
tle iron weather-vane at the point. Some of 
these gables have a wooden beam, with a plu- 
ley at the end, sticking out over the street. This 
is used to hoist goods into the lofts. You see 
the Dutch have a queer way of mingling store- 
honse, business office and home under one roof. 

The rich people of Amsterdam live in these 
houses. Plain and simple as they seem from the 
street, inside, many of them are very elegant. | 





Behind the houses are beautiful gardens. We 
may laugh at the Dutch for some of their queer 
ways, but they know how to live, and are most 
delightful people to meet. : 
But there are purely business streets here. 
One that I have just left is full of shops. It had 
no sidewalks. Every body walked in the middle 
of the street. In this there was no danger, for 
carriages are not plenty, and there are not a 
dozen omnibuses in the whole city. Fast driv- 
ingis unknown. There are so many canals, a 
gay horse would be sure to tumble overboard. 
The street was very narrow, and rather dark. 
The heuses are not in blocks, as with us, but 
each stands alone, though almost teuching its 
neighbor. The most curious part of it is thatno 
two houses stand alike, or upright. One house 


leans one way, and the next another way. Some 
of them hang over into the street, and others ap- 
pear just ready to fall into the back yard. 

Amsterdam, you know, is built upon piles, 
over an old marsh. These piles often settle, and 
this is the reason the houses have a ready-to- 
tumble-down appearance. 





The shops are two stories high; that is, there 
is a store in the basement, with steps leading 
down into it, and a shop in the first story, with 
steps leading up toit. Look at that sign by that 
cellar door. ‘‘Water en vuur te koop”—water 
and fire to sell. Here they keep boiling water 
and red-hot turf for small families to get tea with. 

There are plenty of peddlers in the street. 
Women with wooden trays are selling straw- 
berries, and men with baskets have cakes, pins, 
needles, and small wares. There is a woman with 
a little table full of plates. What can she have 
tosell. Rawoysters? No. Pickles, green pickles, 
gherkins, melon skins, cucumbers and onions 
floating in vinegar. Men and boys buy thelittle 
plates, and eat the sour lunches on the spot with 
great relish. CHARLES BARNARD. 

Amsterdam, Summer of 1871. 


A NATION OF DWARFS. 

Du Chaillu, the French traveller, deserves high 
honor. He has made two great discoveries, and 
given proof of the veracity of one of the oldest 
historians. Herodotus, more than twenty cen- 
turics ago, in his narrative of the wonders of 
many lands, described a race of hairy men in 
Africa, and also a race of dwarfs. The strange 
account has been set down to his credulity and 
love of the marvellous, for no traveller has found 
either hairy men or dwarfs to the present time. 
A few years ago, Du Chaillu discovered the go- 
rilla, and brought home from Africa skeletons 
and skins which proved to scientific men that 
this was the hairy man referred to by Herodotus. 
And now the Harpers have published a new book, 
called “The Land of the Dwarfs,’”’ in which he 
gives an account of the same little men whom 
Herodotus told of more than two thousand years 
ago. The credulous historian, therefore, was 
narrating facts, not fictions, and many others of 
his strange stories have proved equally true. 

Du Chaillu gives an interesting account of his 
visit to the Obongos, as the dwarfs are called. 
He was passing through a forest, when he saw 
twelve strange little houses. ‘They were about 
as long as aman, and about high enough fora 
man to sit in without striking his head. The 
frame-work was covered with leaves, and the 
doors were only eighteen inches high, and four- 
teen or fifteen broad. He asked, in great sur- 
prise, what these things were built for. His 
guide told him they were the houses of a small 
people, called Obongos, but Chaillu said nobody 
could live in them; even a child must crawl on 
the ground to get into them. “The dwarfs have 
built them,” answered the guide. “Their little 
villages are far apart. They are as wild as the 
antelope, and roam in the forest, from place to 
place. They are like the beasts of the fields. | 
They feed on serpents, rats and mice, and on 








berries and nuts.”’ 
Chaillu crawled into one of the huts, and saw 


two beds, curious-looking affairs, one for the 
husband and another for the wife. Three or 
four sticks composed each. They were eight or 
ten inches wide, a small piece of wood on each 
bed forming the pillows. But he could not be- 
lieve the story of his guide; it seemed impossible 
that human beings could live in such little holes- 

On the next day the guide led him to another 
village, where they found a piece of snake roast- 
ing on some embers, and in another place two 
rats cooking, while baskets of nuts and berries, 
and bundles of dried fish were lying about. But 
not a dwarf could be seen. 

The next day they found another village, 
which also seemed deserted. But Chaillu felt 
carefully in one of the huts, and touched some- 
thing warm. He pulled atit, and dragged out 
a little old woman, neither white nor black, but 
of a yellow mulatto color. Her face was as 
wrinkled as a baked apple, and the hair grew in 
little separate tufts all over her head. On far- 
ther search, he found two other women, not as 
old as the first. In another hut were several 
tiny children. He made friends with them, and 
afterwards made several visits to the settlement, 
and saw all the inhabitants, fifty-nine in num- 
ber. A few were under four feet in height, but 
the majority were from four feet two to four feet 
seven inches high. In talking with them, he 
found they wished to take life easy. 

“Why don’t you build villages, as other peo- 
ple do?” 

‘“We never remain long in the same place. If 
we did we should starve. When we have gath- 
ered all the nuts and berries, and trapped all the 
game in a neighborhood, we move off to some 
other part of the forest. We love to move; we 
love to be free, like the antelopes and gazelles.” 

“Why don’t you plant for food, as other peo- 
ple do?” 

‘“‘Why should we work, when there are plenty 
of fruits, nuts, berries and game in the woods, 
fish in the rivers, and snakes, rats and mice are 
abundant?” 

“Why don’t you build bigger huts?” 

“We don’t want any bigger ones. These are 
good enough; they keep off the rain.” 

It seems strange that no other traveller in Af- 
rica should have fallen in with these Obongos. 
But they are found at last, and Du Chaillu’s 
book will have a host of readers, and other ad- 
venturers will try to follow on his trail, and see 
the dwarfs with their own eyes. 

a 
AIR-DUST. 


Every one has noticed the motes floating in a 
sunbeam, a circumstance which shows that the 
air is full of particles of matter. It is curious, 
also, that this atmospheric dust is necessary to 
render the light visible. The beams which illu- 
minate the world are themselves invisible, unless 
they have something to fail upon and to reflect 
them. 

If the particles are removed from the track of 
a sunbeam by placing a hydrogen flame under- 
neath, and burning them, or by causing a 
draight, which drives them away, a dark space 
is produced in the ray. If the beam is blown 
upon by bellows, or by the breath, this is not the 
case, because other particles are blown in, which 
take the place of those driven away. If, how- 
ever, a piece of cotton wool is placed over the 
nozzle of the bellows, or over the mouth, the 
motes are strained out of the air blown, and the 
dark vacuum is produced. 

The fact that the particles are destroyed by a 
flame, or by being passed through a red-hot tube 
of platinum, proves that they are not inorganic, 
but organic, that is, they are of a vegetable or 
animal nature. It has, indeed, been discovered 
by the spectroscope that there is soda in the at- 
mosphere, but Prof. Tyndall thinks this is sup- 
ported on the organic particles. It disappears 
when these do. 

Dr. Argus Smith, of Manchester, England, 
mixed some of the air of that city with water, by 
shaking them together in a bottle, and then had 
a drop of the water examined by an experienced 
microscopist. It was found that in a single 
drop there were 250,000 spores of a fungous char- 
acter. It was further calculated from this that 
the air which a man would breathe in ten hours 
would contain the startling number of 37,500,- 
000 of these spores. They would certainly be 
likely to irritate the lungs if they do no worse. 
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HARD BETTER THAN SOFT WATER. 

Dr. Letheby, an English chemist, says that 
hard water is better for drinking purposes than 
soft. He endeavors to prove his theory by facts. 
Taking a large number of towns in England, he 
classifies them by their water, and shows by sta- 
tistics that the death-rate is largest where the 
water is softest, and smallest where the water is 





mens of the English race are found in the lime. 
stone districts, where the lime strongly impreg- 
nates the water. The finest cattle and horses, 
he adds, the Durham and Leicester cattle and 
sheep, and the horses of Flanders all come from 
hard water regions. 
His theory is that the harder waters contain 
earthy matter and calcareous salts, which are 
needed for the nutrition of the body, and for the 
formation of the bones and tissues. 

The theory is a new one, and worthy of atten- 
tion, for soft water, hitherto, has always had the 
preference, and been thought the more healthy. 
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“PASSIVISM.” 
American politics are assuming new shapes, 
and with its new forms and assumptions come 
new words. Almost every political movement 
brings to notice terms, the meaning of which is 
not always plain to the uninitiated. 
Passivism is a political word that came into 
use a few months ago. Not unlikely it will pass 
out of use a few months hence; but for the pres- 
ent it is a word of some force, and it may have 
still greater significance before next summer’s 
heat is upon us. 
What is passivism? Notwithstanding the 
primary meaning of the word, it implies, as 
used by the politicians, a peculiar sort of activi- 
ty; and should the idea it now embodies become 
a moving fact, the effect would be to make some 
people very lively indeed. 
In the presidential elections of 1860, 1864 and 
1868, the Democratic party suffered defeats. 
Fearing a result of the same character in 1872, 
and being anxious to prevent the re-election of 
President Grant, leading Democrats propose that 
their party shall make no nomination of candi- 
dates for the offices of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent for the next national election. They thus 
remain inactive, or passive. By doing this, and 
then voting for candidates for those offices who 
may be nominated by disaffected Republicans, 
it is thought a change in the present adminis- 
tration may be made. The line of conduct thus 
proposed is called passivism. 

Disaffected members are found in every politi- 
cal party. To-day, among the Republicans, there 
are a few prominent men who are hostile to the 
administration of Gen. Grant. These gentle- 
tlemen have their followers, and the two—lead- 
ers and followers—constitute the party known 
as disaffected Republicans. 

The coalition of a political party with a mi- 
nority from an opposing party is not a strange 
thing under the sun; but “passivism,” that ex- 
presses itself in so active and important a way 
as voting, is an anomaly. 
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THE TURKS Losifte GROUND. 

The Turks were once the most warlike nation 
in Europe, and their power excited universal 
dread. But Turkey is now a country in decay, 
and its empire is ready to fall in pieces before 
any stronginvader. The reason is a simple one. 
The Turks have grown indolent, and have lost 
all their former energy and enterprise. They 
have none of the modern spirit of improvement. 
It seems ridiculous to them for a man to show 
intense feeling, or to be eager and impetuous in 
movement. Slowness, sedateness, a calm indif- 
ference to pleasure or pain, to success or failure, 
are to them the highest virtues. 

A recent traveller says, “The Turk presses up- 
on his brow a cap, several pounds in weight, and 
shaped like a stuffed sheep-skin; he wears, even 
in the height of summer, a wadded overcoat, 
which reaches down to his ankles, and is but- 
toned up and hermetically sealed from top to 
bottom; his boots are so clumsy and capacious 
as to hold at least one large bundle of straw, and 
three yards of linen. The idea of heaviness af- 
fords them pleasure. It is only in the image of 
a marble-like impassiveness and gravity that a 
Turk can discover a state of perfection.” 

Such a nation, in these stirring times, cannot 
hold its own. 

—— ---— +9) 

AN ORATOR MADE BY THE BIBLE. 
John Bright is, by universal consent, one of the 
most popular orators in England, He has more 
power to move the masses of the people than any 
other living Englishstatesman. But he is no schol- 


ar. He has never been at the universities or the 
great schools, and is unacquainted with the classics, 
whose study inspires so many eloquent men. 


What is the secret of his power, for he uses always 


choice language, and never offends the most culti- 
vated taste? 
readily detect its source. He has been a diligent 
student of the Bible, and his speeches abound in im- 
ages and in language drawn from the Scriptures. _ 
This accounts for the Saxon words in his style. 
The Bible is the best treasury of Anglo-Saxon words 


One who hears him, it is said, can 





to be found in English literature; and Mr. Bright 
has caught its spirit. This gives him a strong style, 
hardest. He states also that the finest speci-! full of grand and racy English words, and marked, 
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also, by grace and beauty. There is no better book 
to study, for one who wishes to learn the language 
of the people, than the English Bible. 
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THE DATE OF WASHINGTON’S BIRTH- 
DAY. 

A correspondent writes: ‘Will you be so kind as 
to publish an explanation, in the Youth’s Companion, 
in regard to Washington’s birthday? The 22d of 
February is called his birthday, while some claim 
that he was born on the 11th.” 

Washington was born on the 11th of February, Old 
Style, 1732. 

In September, 1752, or twenty years after Washing- 
ton’s birth, the Parliament of Great Britain passed 
an act adopting the Gregorian calendar, in place of 
the Julian, which had been formerly used, thus fol- 
lowing the example of the Catholic continental na- 
tions. This action changed the 8d of September, 
1752, to the 14th. 

This was in colonial times, and the American pos- 
sessions of Great Britain followed the rule. Hence, 
the birthday of Washington was carried eleven days 
ahead in the Gregorian calendar, or from Feb. 11th to 
Feb. 22d; the former being the Julian, and the latter 
the cerresponding Gregorian date. 

The Catholic countries of Europe adopted the Gre- 
gorian calendar, in accordance with a brief from 
Pope Gregory XIII., issued in 1582. 

te 
HAVING A GOOD TIME. 

A party of American girls, fourteen in number, 
from all parts of the country, have been travelling 
in Europe for a year, under the care of Mrs. Stone, 
an experienced teacher. They have visited Ireland, 
Scotland, England, Switzerland, Germany, Italy 
and Egypt, and are nowin the Holy Land. They 
make ita prominent object to see the people, and 
learn the habits and customs of common life, and 
have been delighted with the cordial reception gen- 
erally given to them. 

In Egypt they had what one of them calls ‘‘a love 
of an adventure.” They stopped at the same hotel 
with the Emperor of Brazil, and, like‘all American 
girls, having no fear of royalty, they asked him for 
an autograph, after an introduction. The Emperor 
was pleased with the gay company, and gave a pho- 
tograph with his autograph to each one of them. 
As good luck would have it, they met him again at 
the pyramids, as he was having his picture taken 
with the pyramids inthe background. He insisted 
that they should appear in the picture, and then 
gave them delicious flattery by saying he should val- 
ue the picture more for the bevy of beautiful prin- 

cesses than for the pyramids. 

Won’t those girls have a good story to tell when 
they reach home? 

—+oo——_—_——_ 
DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT. 

Tom Purdie was a favorite gardener of Sir Walter 
Scott, and was admitted to great familiarity with his 
master. On one occasion, he intended to pay a little 
flattery, but bis blunt honesty made the compliment 
avery ambiguous one. 

“Sir Walter,” said Tom, as they were walking 
through the garden, “you can’t think how much 
comfort your books have given me this winter.’ 

“I am glad to hear it, Tom,” said Sir Walter, a lit- 
tle surprised that Tom’s taste goared so high, but 
crediting it to his love for his master. 

“Yes,” said Tom, growing warm as well as blind in 
his.eulogy; ‘I comes home at night, very tired, and 
sits down in my big chair, and cocks up my feet easy- 
like, with a mug of beer on the table, and one of your 
books in my hand, and in five minutes I am fast 
asleep. A good book is a great comfort.’ 

Sir Walter chuckled inwardly at the good joke, and 
repeated it many times to guests at his table. 
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A FAMOUS LAMP. 

4 new style of lamp has been introduced in Paris, 
incapable of explosion, or of setting fire to the most 
inflammable substances. A piece of phosphorus, 
about the size of a pea, is put into an oblong vial of 
clear glass. The vial is then filled one-third full of 
boiling olive oil, and is carefully sealed. 

When required for use, the cork is taken out fora 
mement to admit the air, and then replaced. The 
air kindles the phosphorus, and the vial becomes lu- 
minous, throwing out light equal in power toalamp. 

Whenever the light grows dim, the brightness may 
be restored by a new uncorking and admission of air. 
If the oil stiffens, it must be warmed by holding the 
vial in the hands. The illuminating power will be 
retained for six months by ordinary care. 

The lamp has already come into use among the 
Paris watchmen who have charge of magazines where 
explosive or inflammable substances are stored. 

+o 
HOT WATER FOR FLOWERS. 

It is a fact worth knowing by all who wish for 
vigorous house plants in the winter, that warm or 
even hot water will produce an extraordinary growth. 
It helps to establish summer conditions. Mr. R. G. 
Williams, of the Vermont State Normal School, ex- 
perimented in the matter last winter, and states that 
his plants thrived wonderfully when watered fre- 
quently with water much too warm for the hand. 
Sometimes water at or near the boiling point was 
poured.in the saucers or on the sides of the pots. It 
was the testimony of persons from all parts of the 
country that they never saw so fine geraniums, helio- 
tropes, fuchsias, verbenas, passion-flowers and olean- 
ders. If so simple a process can give beautifal flow- 


PROF. STOWE’S MISTAKE, 
An exchange gives the following amusing anec- 
dote of Rev. Prof. Stowe, husband of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe: 


While visiting at a little town in Massachusetts, 
last summer, Prof. Stowe desired a friend to secure 
a horse and vehicle to take himself and wife to a 
town nine miles distant, where he desired to consult 
some genealogical records. His friend said that he 
would do his best, but that there were no decent 
turnouts in the village. A little in advance of the 
hour appointed, Dr. Stowe noticed a phaeton at the 
door of his host, and hastily summoning his wife, 
entered it and started on- his journey. To his sur- 
prise the horse was a very fleet one, and the phaeton 
exquisite, with its silk and satin linings, ivory finish- 
ing apd easy springs. Bowling along on his jour- 
ney, the doctor expressed his great delight, and an- 
nounced his intention of secur’ ng the establishment 
for the season. Arriving at his destination, he fast- 
ened the horse and went to work — the dusty 
records at the town hall. He had nm thus en- 
gaged for nearly an hour, when he was suddenly in- 

trupted by the abrupt entrance of his host at the 
town whence he started, who exclaimed,— 

“Dr. Stowe, have you been stealing a horse and 
haeton ?”’ 

To the astonished doctor it was then revealed that 
he had by mistake taken the establishment of a new- 
ly-married Episcopal clergyman, who had come to 
call upon the doctor’s host, and who was astonished, 
on leaving, to find his beautiful turnout—a wedding 
resent—gone, and replaced by an old, worn-out 
orse and chaise that had been brought there by the 
livery stable keeper for Dr. Stowe. 

A stern chase ensued, but the doctor was not cap- 
tured uftil he had reached his destination, as stat- 
ed, whence, after mutual explanations, he drove 
home in the old chaise. The comment of the Epis- 
copal clergyman on the case was this: 

“This comes, Dr. Stowe, .of not attending the 
church where the commandments are read every 
Sunday.” 
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INCIDENT IN A HORSE CAR. 


It is better to be thoughtless than selfish, and 
young people often do and say rude things without 
bad intention. But true politeness thinks of the 
comfort of others, and is’ ready to make sacrifices, 
especially for the sick and the aged. The following 
paragraph is suggestive: 


A few mornings since, a Fourth Avenue car was 
ata little before nine o’clock, crowded with pupils, 
Some of them were girls on their way to the Normal 
College, in Fourth Street, and others were lads pro- 
ceeding to the ‘College of the City of New York.” 

We have called these pupils girls and boys, but at 
the so-called colleges, the nomenclature in vogue is 
that of ladies and gentlemen. 

The car stopped to admita passenger. There en- 
tered a very aged and feeble lady, who looked in vain 
along the rows of young students fora seat. Not 
one of the young ladies evinced either respect for 
age or concern for feebleness, and the lady was 
obliged to stand. 

A gentleman in the car, who was also standing, 
turned to a youth of about fifteen, and politely asked 
him if he would not surrender his seat to the old 
lady. This young ——— who was under train- 
ing for culture an oe at the public ex- 
pense, was swift and uncompromising in reply. — 

“You go to the bad place!” was his prompt rejoin- 





er. 

Doubtless, this is an extreme case. But one never 
enters a car without having conspicuous evidence of 
the rude manners of Young America. If an elderly 
ora feeble person enters a car, some lady or gentle- 
man will promptly offer a seat, but very rarely does 
a boy do more than stare with insolent self-satisfac- 
tion at the new comer. 

Boys, of course, have legal rights to their seats, but 
the amenities and courtesies of life often cost a sur- 
render of mere right, and he must be selfish, indeed, 
who cannot comp!iment age and respect infirmity 
without stopping to m-ke a calcplation as to his law- 
ful immunity from such virtues, 
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PROFESSIONAL BEGGARS. 


It is no true charity to give money to beggars in 
the street or cars, though they often tell a pitiful 
story, and seem worthy of help. The only wise 
method is to inquire into every case, and visit them 
at their homes, relieving only the worthy. Some 
impostors are ingenious in touching people’s sympa- 
thies. A New York editor says: 


In the ferry-boat on which we cross the Hudson 
River twice a week, we have noticed a blind beggar 
pan appealing to the passengers for charity. In the 
coldest weather he dressed in summer clothing, 
calico jacket and no overcoat, and.his cold hands, 
pinched face, and sightless orbs, make a —— ap- 
peal to those who have never studied professional 
pauperism. Last week, we met him on a train of 
cars. It was bitterly cold, and he was still in sum- 
mer clothing. But his mother was with him. And 
she was not only warmly clad, but bundled up in a 
superfluity of shawls and furs, one of which, at least, 
she might easily have ye to her shivering boy. 
And we saw her, while she kept her own comintalic 
seat by the stove, start her blind child down the aisle 
of the car, to stumble along as best he could in a 
gleaning after pennies. 

To give to such a beggar only defeats the object of 
charity. It perpetuates the misery instead of reliev- 
ing it, and encourages the cruelty which thrives off 
of a good-natured and credulous public. 


‘ oe ee 
JOHN RANDOLPH SILENCED. 

John Randolph was famous for brow-beating other 
members of Congress, and rarely found one bold 
enough to resist his terrible sarcasm. But occasion- 
ally he found his match. A blunt German once 
turned the laugh handsomely against him: 


After one of John Randolph’s peculiar speeches, 
which he interlarded with copious quotations in 
Latin and Greek, Kremer rose, and, in a strain of 
well-acted indignation, poured forth a torrent of 
Pennsylvania German upon the head of the amazed 
and startled Randolph. His violent gesticulations, 
his loud and boisterous tones, his defiant manner, 
were not more annoying to the imperious Southern- 
er than the fact that he could not understand a word 
that was spoken. 

When honest George took his seat, covered with 
perspiration, Randolph rose, and begged the honor- 
able gentleman from Pennsylvania to enlighten the 
House and the country by translating what he had 
just uttered. Kremer retorted as follows: 

“T have only to say in reply to my friend from Vir- 





ers, it should be known by all who are keeping house 
plants. 


i which he is constantly using for the 


country members, into something like English, I 
will be equally liberal in translating 7 living Penn- 
sylvania Dutch into something that the House can 
understand.” 

The laugh was completely against Randolph. 





A DEADLY TOY. 


The common use of fireworks is wisely made ille- 
gal, and all who handle them or have them without 
special safeguards must expect to suffer mischief. 


Quite a painful and rather singular accident oc- 
curred to a four-year old boy, son of Mr. Patrick 
Martin, a at the gas works in Chillicothe, O. 

An elder brother of the boy, in passing up Walter 

Street, picked ie what he = to be a marble, 
— blue. e put it in his pocket, and on reach- 
ng home gave it to his little brother to play with. 
e latter, child-like, put it into his mouth and 
bit it, when a loud explosion ensued. Mrs. Martin, 
hearing what she supposed to be the report of a pis- 
tol or gun, rushed into the room, finding the child 
stretched upon the floor, where he had been thrown 
oe force of the explosion, blood streaming from 
his mouth. 

A Yd agen was hastily called in, and found the 
child to be quite seriously injured, the inner surface 
of the —_ cheek being blown away, and thelipand 
mouth shockingly lacerated. It was thought at first 
that one of the jaw-bones was broken, but this was 
discovered not to be the case, the child escaping 
with the mangling above mentioned. 

The supposed marble proved to have been what is 
known as a “‘Union torpedo,” a new and very dan- 
— invention, es for useon holidays, 

ourth of July, and other noisy occasions. Their 
explosive power is very considerable, and it is a 
wonder the little Martin boy was not killed. 





THE ONLY ONE SHE SAVED. 
Some of the first applicants for charity in Chicago 
came in curious styles: 
One lady presented herself at a station in a black 
velvet dress and camel’s-hair shawl, and begged for 
a calico dress and accompaniments to work e “Of 
course I shall sell my shaw] as soon as possible,’’ she 
said, “‘but meanwhile I am doing my own work, and 
this dress is the only one I saved.’’ So there she 
stood, a curious example of the rich destitution of 
“Chicago as it is.” 

SS EEIEIETEh Lan 

Briees’ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs and Plants for 1872, is 
undoubtedly the most elegant and elaborate floral 
catalogue ever issued in the country. It consists of 
one hundred and thirty pages on rose-tinted paper, 
embellished with four hundred engravings and six 
admirably colored plates. It is furnished, on appli- 
cation, for twenty-five cents, which can hardly be 
one-third of its cost, or one-sixth of its value asa 
mere book for botanical reference. Even this sum 
is refunded, when its receipt is followed by orders 
for seeds amounting to one dollar or more. 
This is a trustworthy and well established firm, 
whose liberality and enterprise are well known to 
horticulturists and florists. The catalogue gives a 
view of their immense business resources and impor- 
tations. A beautiful chromo lithograph of flowers, 
suitable for the parlor, is sent on all orders for seeds 
amounting to five dollars. Catalogues furnished by 
Briggs & Bro., Rochester, N. Y. 


————_ +o — 
A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 
We will send to any person, the Companion, and 


either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 







advance. 

Harper’s Weekly and the Companion................. $4 80 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion ........... ee 9) 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion........ -480 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion.... 480 
Galaxy and the Companion ...............sse05 455 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion... 295 
Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion. 3 85 
American Agriculturist and the Compani 255 
Advance and the Companion......... 330 
Sunday Magazine and the Companion 410 
Good Words and the Companion 355 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion. . 285 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ....... 355 


‘The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 


to that I pney 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion...........+..+ see. 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion........ 380 
Christian Era and the Companion........ eeetece -. 3 56 
Ilearth and Home and the Companion. 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion 
The Nursery and the Companion..... 
The Independent and the Companion 
The subscriber to the Independent mu: 
one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion........ 









The Christian Union and the Companion, including 
the pictures offered by the Union..............s+see0% 390 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 

We give Darley’s Picture to every subscriber who 
subscribes for the Companion and either of the above 
publications. ‘ 

—_—_—_ +o 
OUR PRESENT TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

DARLEY’S FINE ENGRAVING, that we offer as a 
Present, will be sent to every subscriber to the Com- 

nion who is entitled to it, as soon as we receive it 
from the printer. It may not be ready until the first 
of March next, but we hope to receive it before that 


time. 
We shall also give it to every new subscriber to the 


aper. 
” Tt will be given to every old subscriber, who, be- 
tween Nov. 1, 1871, and Nov. 1, 1872, renews and 
pays his subscription for one year from the time his 
present ene or expires. For instance, if your 
year expires in February, 1872, it will be necessary to 
ay for another year, in order to secure the picture. 
fr it expires in March, 1872, or in any month that 
follows up to November, 1872, you must pay for the 
per for one year beyond that month, in order to 
belentitled to the Picture 





ginia, that when he translates the dead lan, n sages, 
benef us 





SYMPTOMS 


—OFr— 


DYSPEPSIA 


Are Loss of Appetite, Wind and Rising 
of Food, Dryness in the Mouth, Heart- 
burn, Distension of the Stomach and Bow- 
els, Headache, Dizziness, 
Sleeplessness and Low Spirits; 


Costiveness, 
unless 
checked it surely affects the mind as well 
as body and unfits one for the duties of 
life in a short time. 

These are all removed by the use of 
WHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEP- 
SIA. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


H. G. WHITE, 
No. 37 Court Street, opposite Court House, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Price, $1 00 PER BoTTLe. 8—eowl2t 


) i Patented May 3, 1870. 


OYS—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 
one of Reed’s American Rifles (patented). A full-sized 
= made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifull 
nished. Will throw a wooden ball a great distance with 
force and accuracy without powder or noise, It willafford 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls, old and young- 
than any game everinvented. GEO. H. REED & SONS, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 568, 570 and 572 Commer, 
cial Street, Boston, Mass. 4'—tt 












Cures SORE THROAT. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COLDS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COUGHS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures DIPHTHERIA. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Spitting of Blood. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Pulmonic Affec- 
tions generally. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 


Oures Kidney Complaints. 


“ For health comes sparkling in the streams, 
From cool Chocorua stealing; 
There ’s iron in our Northern winds; 
Our pines are trees of healing.” 
JOUN G. WHITTIER. 


4oar}§ FANOD LE ‘4jodeq [woyuyjog puvlsug MeN oy} 3v poredaig 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most compicte establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try. 

With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company confidently claim that their watches are better 


than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any waiches whatever of American manutac- 
ture, 


SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular. 

The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special trade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Stfeet, 
Waltham, Mass.” 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every varicty of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 


No watches retailed by the Company. For sale by all 
Jewellers. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New York and Boston. 





Sensation Finger Tubes.—If you 
want to laugh right out, send for one and 
mur request will granted. Price 20c. 








It wil) be given in addition to the Premiums and 
Presents that we offer for new names. 





« be 
be a B5c, W. F. WHEATON, New Bedford, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


“THE TIME IS SHORT.” 


A celebrated painter being asked why he took 
such unwearied pains with one of his produc- 
tions, replied ,— 

“I paint for eternity, and the time is short.” 

“The time is short.”” Eternal issues hang on 
the rapidly passing hours. Are we, too, work- 
ing for eternity ? 

The time is shorter to-day than it was yester- 
day. It will be shorter to-morrow than it is to- 
day. How much more time is allotted to each 
of us nonecan tell. The youngest and the most 
promising may find his own age inscribed on 
some memorial stone. 

Are you satisfied with what you have done 
thus far? Are you satisfied with your condition 
in view of eternity? Is God yourfriend? Is TIlis 
presence with you daily? Have you ahope that 
is abiding, a confidence that is sure?”’ 

The time is short, and is flying. A few springs 
light up the hills, a few summers bring the flow- 
ers, and afew autumns wither the leaves, and 
then eternity is at hand. 

It is the season of sunshine that has passed 
and is passing. There comes a time of sickness, 
of bereavement, of trial, of death; there comes a 
time to some of us when we grow old. 

The storm is coming, the sky will be overcast, 
the sunshine will go out, the darkness will come 
on. You needa refuge. Seek it. The time is 
short. 

‘Haste, traveller, haste! the night comes on, 
nd many a shining hour is gone. 
he storm is gathering in the west, 


And thou art far from home and rest. 
Haste, traveller, haste! 
“The rising tempest sweeps the sky, 
The rains descend, the winds are high, 
The waters swel., and death and fear 
Beset thy path, no refuge near, 
Haste, traveller, haste! 
“Haste, and a shelter you may gain, 
A covert from the wind and rain, 
A hiding =, a rest, a home, 
A refuge from the wrath to come. 
Haste, traveller, haste! 
“Then linger not in all the plain, 
Haste for thy life, the mountain gain, 
Look not behind, make no delay, 
O speed thy steps the onward way. 
Haste, traveller, haste!’’ 
a. 
ee 
“WHERE DOES JESUS LIVE?” 


To many people the Saviour is very far off— 
too far, indeed, to bless, or help, or save in time 
of need. Others have a different experience, an 
experience of Christ with them and Christ in 
them. 

“Where does Jesus live?” asked a missionary, 
once, in a mission school. 

‘Please, sir, He lives in our alley now,” said a 
little boy who had lately found the Saviour. 

To have Christ dwelling, not only in heavenly 
glory afar off, but also in our homes and in our 
hearts, makes the world look bright, and the 
world to come look brighter still. 


> 


The consciousness of Christ’s presence with us, 
and that we are obedient to His commands, is 
the best evidence we can-have of religion. This 
consciousness is of the same kind as that of the 
poor man, expressed in the little poem, which 
has been sweetly adapted to Mozart’s music: 


“A man of subtile reasoning asked 
A peasant if he knew 

What was the internal evidence 
That proves the Bible true. 

“The terms of disputative art 
Had never reached his ear; 

He pressed the Bible to his heart, 
And answered only, ‘Herx.’”’ 


HOW THEY LIVE IN SWEDEN. 

Noemigrants to this country are more welcome 
than the Swedes. They are intelligent, industri- 
ous, and of excellentcharacter. It is interesting, 
therefore, to know how they live at home. A 
traveller says: 

The houses are warm, being built of strong, 
thick walls, generally of brick, with high stone 
foundations. They are small, commonly of one 
story, and meant for but one family. Their 
houses are not so very simple, but they are sim- 
ply furnished; there often being, especially in 
the northern part, where the houses are frequent- 
ly of logs, and covered with turf or straw, no 
more than one room in the house, and that with 
only the coarsest home-made furniture. 

The sleeping room (there is rarely more than 
one) is provided with ranges of beds in tiers, 
one above the other, the women generally 
sleeping below, and the men above. You rarely 
see any carpet, but the floors are sprinkled 
with a clean, white sand, which dries up mois- 
tire, gives off no dust, and fify easily “be re- 


| the people subsist by agriculture. Great quanti- 


It is never safe, and where the keeper loses his 
self-control, or has taken too much liquor, as 





moved. Sometimes the floors, as in Germany, 


are painted, or of wood mosaic; though this lu-x 
ury, except in large mansions, is very rarely in- 
dulged in. Occasionally, the best rooms will 
have a little carpet; but never more than two 
strips, which cross each other in the centre. 

The land is generally good, and four-fifths of all 


ties of wheat, rye and barley are raised, the stub- 
hle-fields being now seen stretching out in every 
direction. Much of this grain is exported to 
Germany and Great Britain. Large droves of 
cattle, sheep, geese and ducks may also be seen 
in the fields, though the stock is far inferior to 
that of Denmark, where it was a real pleasure 
to see the magnificent droves in their pastures. 
The cattle and poultry are commonly kept in the 
same field, the ducks and geese being in and 
around the ponds, while the sheep and cows are 
scattered through the meadows, a shepherd boy 
commonly sleeping in some fence-corner. In 
the evening, these flocks are all driven to the 
barn-yard, where they present a lively scene for 
a few hours after sunset. I spent a little time 
at the country residence of a large land owner in 
this neighborhood, where the noise of ducks and 
geese in his barn-yard was like a perpetual horse- 
fiddle serenade. 





BATHING IN THE DEAD SEA. 


Bathing in the Dead Sea produces as novel a 
sensation as if you found yourself suddenly en- 
dowed with wings, and emulating the feats of a 
tumbler-pigeon in mid-air. You becomeaclum- 
sy float, a top-heavy buoy, and arms, legs and 
body are apparently endowed with the stranzest 
qualities. It is as if heavy weights were affixed 
to each as soon as you attempt to move, and ex- 
perienced swimmers fail in their best strokes, 
by reason of the unnatural buoyancy with 
which they have to contend. Your limbs are on 
the surface, and you cleave the air with your 
hands, the moment you try to swim, and the 
man who would be drowned as soon as he was 
out of his depth in any other shect of water in 
the world is the one best fitted for bathing in 
the Dead Sea. 

Ile cannot sink in it, let him do what he wil. 
It is as if he were encased in life-belts, or sprawl- 
ing on a feather bed. If he lean back and 
throw his feet up, it is exactly as if he were 
resting in a peculiarly well-stuffed casy-chair, 
with a leg-rest to match. He may fold his 
arms, turn on one side, lie flat on his stomach 
or back, clasp his knees with both hands, or 
draw toes and head together, in the shape the 
human body would assume if crammed hastily 
into a jar with its extremities left out, and all 
with no more possibility of sinking than if he 
were in so much soft sand. 

Woe to him if he be tempted by these unusual 
facilities to stay long in the water with his head 
uncovered! The bare and rocky walls of the 
low-lying cauldron which holds the Sea of Death, 
reflect back the burning sun and concentrate its 
rays; and a coup de soleii will be the all but in- 
evitable consequence of his imprudence. Two 
of our party entered the water, and remained in 
it for some seconds before they re-covered their 
heads, and the result was severe shooting pains, 
sickness and dizziness, which lasted until their 
immersion, an hour later, in the refreshing wa- 
ters of the Jordan. 

Woe, too, to the inexperienced stranger who, 
following his rule in other bathing, dips his 
head as well as his body into the Dead Sea. In- 
flamed eyes and nostrils, together with hair and 
beard laden with acrid salts, are among the pen- 
alties of his rashness; while if he tastes its wa- 
ters, he becomes acquainted with a greater con- 
centration of nastiness than had entered into 
his imagination before. 
In buoyancy and bitterness the Sea of Sodom 
exceeded all we had heard or read respecting it; 
but in some other particulars our anticipations 
were falsified surprisingly. We looked for 
gloom, and we found brightness; we had imag- 
ined turbid waters, and we found a lake exqui- 
sitely clear and delicately blue; we expected 
perfect silence and an unbroken waste, and we 
found the birds singing sweetly among the tam- 
arisks and oleanders, which spring up where- 
ever a stream finds its way from the mountains 
to mingle with the mysterious inland sea. 


Sr 
A SHOWMAN KILLED BY LIONS. 

It is a cruel risk for one to go into the dens of 
lions or tigers to please a crowd of spectators. 


was the case recently in England, the results are 
likely to be deadly. Such exhibitions ought to 
be forbidden. The Manchester Guardian gives 
the account of a dreadful scene that happened 
in Mander’s Menagerie, Market Square, Bolton, 
Thomas Maccarte being attacked and killed by 
lions, in whose cage he had entered. 

It was the last evening of the exhibition, and 
Maccarte undertook to give an extra perform- 
ance. In the cage which he entered were five 
lions. The animals had been put through their 
leaping exercise, when Maccarte noticed that 
one, a full-grown Asiatic, was restive, and 
showed his teeth. 

He drew his sword and pointed it threatening- 
ly at the lion’s mouth. His attention being 


thus diverted from the other animals, a young 


African lion crept stealthily out from the group 
and sprang towards Maccarte, seizing him by 
his right hip and throwing him down. 


his head. 


A scene of the wildest confusion ensued— 
women screaming and men running about in all 
directions in search of weapons. It is usual in 
Mander’s Menagerie to keep a number of irons 
continually heated for emergencies, but on this 
occasion they had been removed, and fresh irons 


At the 
same time the Asiatic lion fastened itself upon 


Maccarte fought desperately with his sword, 
inflicting some fearful gashes on the faces of 
both lions. One of the other lions now seized 
the unfortunate man by his only remaining 
arm, fracturing the bones, while another tore a 
piece of flesh out of his thigh. Maccarte re- 
tained his presence of mind, and called out to 
the men to fire amongst the animals. 
Revolvers and rifles were accordingly pro- 
cured, and whilst some fired blank cartridges 
full in the faces of the infuriated beasts, others 
probed them with heated irons, stabbed them 
with forks and beat them with a ladder and 
iron scrapers. 
Eventually a slide was introduced between the 
bars of the cage, behind which Mr. Birchall, the 
agent, and John Ryan, one of the keepers, 
drove four of the lions. At the fifth lion more 
shots were fired, but it was not until the heated 
bars were applied to the nose of the animal that 
it relinquished its hold, and ran behind the par- 
tition. ‘ 
Maccarte then staggered to his feet, but ere 
he could reach the door, and before the slide 
could be closed, the African lion again rushed 
out, seized the poor fcllow again by the foot, 
and dragged him back into the corner among 
the other animals. 
Again the frightful struggle went on. Mac- 
carte was dragged up and down the cage three 
or four times, the floor being completely satu- 
rated with his blood. Some rifles loaded with 
shot were now discharged among the savage 
brutes, and with several irons, now heated to a 
red glow, they were beaten into a corner, and 
the partition closed against them. 
Maccarte was then released, still conscious. 
As he was borne to the infirmary, he exclaimed 
to a fellow-workman, ‘Harry, I am done for.” 
He died in ten minutes after his admission to 
the infirmary. 

a 


DOROTHY. 


You say that my love is plain; 
But that I can ne’er allow, 

When I look at the thought for others 
That’s written on her brow; 

Her eyes are not fine, I own, 
She hasn’t a well-cut nose, 

But a smile for others’ pleasures, 
And a tear for others’ woes. 

And yet I will own she’s plain, 
Plain to be understood. 

For who could doubt that her nature 
Is simple, and pure, and good? 


You say that you think her slow; 
But how can that be with one 
Who's the first to do a kindness 
Whenever it can be done? 
Quick te perceive a want, 
= to set it right, 
Quickest in ache ve 
Injury, wrong and slight? 
And yet she is slow indeed, 
Slow any praise to claim; 
Slow to sce faults in others, 
Slow to give careless blame. 


“Nothing to say for herself,’’ 

That is the fault you find? 
Hark to her words to the children, 

Merry, and bright, and kind. 
Hark to her words to the sick, 

Look at her patient ways, 
Every word she utters 

Speaks in the speaker’s praise. 
Nothing to say for herself, 

Yet right, most right you are; 
But plenty to say for others, 

And that i8 better by far. 


You say she is “commonplace ;” 
But there you make a mistake; 

I would I could think she were so, 
For other maidens’ sake. 

Purity, truth and love, 
Are they such common things? 

If hers were a common nature 
Women would all have her wings. 

Talent she may not have, 
ae nor wit, nor grace, 

But until she’s among the angels 
She will not be “commonplace.” 

Good Words. 


+> 


A BUFFALO RIDE. 





hunting. 


The sun was just rising above the eastern prai- 
rie ridges when we started forth in companies of 
two to try our skill. I and my companion took 
to the north for a bushy hollow, some two miles 
from camp. Arriving there we espied a large 
gang of buffaloes near the head, about half a 
mile distant. By keeping under cover of the 
brush, we succeeded in getting within gun shot 
of a fine-looking old fellow without his being 
aware of our presence. 

Now was ourchance! 
we both fired at once. 
up we ran to him. 

He had settled down, all his feet under him. 
My partner told me to pull him over on his side, 
that we might bleed him. I grasped his horns, 
at the same time throwing my leg over his neck. 
In an instant he was upon his feet, and with a 
tremendous bellow was bounding over the prai- 
rie with the fleetness of a race horse. 

It was all so sudden that from the first move- 
ment he made in rising, I was unable to free my- 
self from him without danger of injury. 5 
like a toad on a tussoc, I held on for dear life. 
I had relinquished his horns, and taken a firm 
grip in his long, shaggy hair. I need not say 
that I was alarmed, for the reader can guess 
that much. 

On, on we went, and soon joined a large herd. 
The herd, being the freshest, and not having rid- 
ers, of course took the lead, whilst I and my Bu- 
cephalus brought up the rear. A long distance 
we passed over without any abatement of speed, 
until I began to fearI was infor a whole trip 
across the great American Plains. 

But after a time my animal’s spirits became 
somewhat fagced, and the herd bezan to gain 
upon us rapidly, soon leaving us far in the rear. 


Taking deliberate aim, 
Down he dropped, and 





had to be placed in the fire. 


A Western correspondent does not like buffalo 


sensible. But vain hope! All at once a deep 
canon appeared just before us. To the brink he 
went. Down he plunged, whilst I, making a 
sudden leap, landed, head first, in a mass of 
rocks and brush, more dead than alive. 

After recovering, I left my nearly worn out 
beast, and started on the back track. I met my 
comrades coming after me. We got back to 
camp as soon as possible, a - from signs, 
an attack by the Indians. We left for home 
without getting a buffalo. I don’t hunt any 
more, 


tien co ned 


TRUE PRIDE. 


A young man named Parks, from Worcester, 
entered the store of the Lawrences, in Boston, 
and found Amos in the office. He represented 
himself as having just commenced business, and 
desired to purchase a lot of goods. He had 
recommendations as to character from several 
influential citizens of Worcester, but none touch- 
ing his business standing orcapacity. The mer- 
chant listened to his story, and at its close shook 
his head. \ 

“IT have no doubt,” he said, kindly, “that you 
have full faith in your ability to promptly meet 
the obligations you would now assume; but I 
have no knowledge of your tact or capacity, and, 
as you are just launching out on the sea of busi- 
ness, I should be doing you a great injustice to 
allow you to contract a debt which I did not feel 
assured you could pay at the proper time.” 

But Mr. Lawrence liked the appearance of the 
young man, and finally told him that he would 
let him have what goods he could pay for at the 
cost of manufacture—about ten per cent. less 
than the regular wholesale price. The bill was 
made out and paid, and the clerk asked where 
the goods should be sent. 

“TJ will take them myself,” said the purchaser. 
“You will find them rather heavy,” suggested 
the clerk, smiling. 

“Never mind; I am strong, and the stage office 
is not far away; and, besides, I have nothing 
else to occupy my time.” 

“But,” said the clerk, expostulating, “‘it is 
hardly in keeping with your position to be shoul- 
dering such ponderous bundles through the 
city. 

“Phere you mistake,” replied the young man, 
with simple candor. ‘My position just now is 
one in which I must help myself, if I would be 
helped at all. Iam not ashamed to carry any 
thing which I honestly possess, nor am I ashamed 
of the strength which enables me to bear this 
heavy burden.” 

Thus speaking, he shouldered a large bundle, 
and had turned towards the outer door, when 
Mr. Lawrence, who, from his office, had over- 
heard the conversation, called him back. 

“Mr. Parks, I have concluded to let you have 
what goods you want, on time. Select at your 
pleasure.” 

The young man was surprised. 

“You have the true pride for a successful mer- 
chant, sir,” pursued Lawrence, “‘and I shall be 
much disappointed if you do not prosper.” 
Amos Lawrence was not disappointed. With- 
in fifteen years from that time, Mr. Parks was 
one of the most enterprising and successful mer- 
chants in Boston. 


42> 
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THE CADI’S JUSTICE. 
The old lex talionis, or rule of “eye for eye,” 
“tooth for tootl?,” is now considered cruel in 
practice, and is rarely enforced in civilized courts, 
but the threat of it is sometimes wholesome, as 
showing the danger it might bring to the pun- 
isher. 





A poor Turkish slater, of Constantinople, be- 
ing at work upon the roof of a house, lost his 
footing and fell into the narrow street upon a 
man who chanced to be passing at the time. 
The pedestrian was killed by the concussion, 
while the slater escaped without material injury. 

A son of the deceased caused the slater to be 
arrested and brought before the Cadi, where he 
made the most grave charge, and claimed ample 
redress. 

The Cadi listened attentively, and in the end 





asked the slater what he had to say in his de- 
fence. 

“Dispenser of justice,” answered the accused, 
in humble mood, “it is even as this man says; 
but God forbid that there should be evil in my 
heart. Tama tag man, and know not how | 
can make amends.” 

The son of the man who had been killed there- 
upon demanded that condign punishment should 
be inflicted upon the accused. 

The Cadi meditated a few moments, and final- 
ly said,— 

“Tt shall be so.” 

Then to the slater he continued,— 

“Thou shalt stand in the street where the fa- 
ther of this man stood when thou didst fall upon 
him.” 

And to the accuser he added,— 

“And thou shalt, if it so please thee, go upon 
the roof, and fall upon the culprit, even as he did 
fall upon thy father. Allah is great!” 


See ae ee 
A JAPANESE LADY’S TOILET. 
Half-civilized life has its fashion and folly, but 
the comparative simplicity of them are suggest- 
ive to ladies of enlightened nations. 


An American paper states that a lady of Hon. 
James Brooks’ party in —_ looked into a Jap- 
anese boudoir, and this is her inventory: 

Little or no furniture, no chairs, no bedstead 
nothing but mats to sleep on. A toilet-box 
was on the floor near the wall, about the only 
article of furniture in the room. In the top 
drawer of this box there was a metallic mirror, 
like our hand-glasses. In the second drawer the 





And now I was in hopes that he would fall, in- 








lady kept her powder, paint, wax, tooth-powder 
ona brush. Two little drawers came next. In 
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one she had her false hair, and in the other fan- 
cy pins, gilt paper, and other “‘fixins” for her 
hair. In the lower drawer was her pillow, which 
is placed under the neck when sleeping on the 
mats, so as to prevent the hair from being rum- 
pled. Itis made of wood and covered with pa- 
per on top. The powder looks like starch, and 
when they use it, they mix a little water with it, 
and rub in like paste, and they have two brush- 
es that they have to rub it off with. The paint 
looks green, and turns red when put on the lips 
and cheeks. 
em 
SUFFERED ENOUGH. 


Office-holders don’t think it requires great 
self-denial and sacrifices to accept positions of 
trust, well-paid under the government. It might 
be well for the people, if they would look at it 
sometimes in the light, like the Mississippi voter, 
who once “took down” Gen. Zuitman, when, as 
candidate for Governor, he was pleading that 
his sufferings in the Florida and Mexican wars 
entitled him to the gratitude of the people. 

“Fellow-citizens,—I have fought and bled for 
my country. I have helped to whip the Mexi- 
cans and the Indians. I have slept on the field 
of battle with no other covering than the canopy 
of heaven. Ihave walked over the frozen ground 
till every footstep was marked with blood.” 

Just about this time one of the “sovereigns,” 
who had become greatly interested in his tale of 
sufferings, walked up in front of the speaker, 
wiped the tears from his eyes with the extremity 
of his coat tail, and interrupted him with,— 

“Did you say you had fout the Mexicans and 
Injins?” 

“Fea, or.” 

“Did you say you had slept on the ground, 
while serving yourcountry, without any kiver?” 

“T did. 


“Did you say your feet covered the ground you 
walked over with blood?” 

“Yes,’”’ replied the speaker, exultingly. 

“Well, then,” said the tearful citizen, as he 
gave a sigh of peor emotion, “I guess I’ll 
vote for t’other fellow, for you done enough for 
your country.” 

_———~oo—_—_—_——_ 
A DOG CONSTABLE. 

A good dog has sharper eyes than many con- 
stables, and is prompt to detect and arrest a thief 
after his own fashion. The following incident 
took place a few years ago: ‘ 

Joseph Parsons, Esq, has a fine dog of the 
Newfoundland species, who is a very docile and 
affectionate fellow to all with whom he is ac- 
quainted; but he is very sparing of his friend- 
ship to strangers, nor will he hold familiar ac- 
quaintance with any one until he has seen him 
about the premises some time. He is by no 
means a savage animal, however, for he was 
never known to attack any person, excepting on 
one occasion, and then he doubtless felt himself 
in duty bound to do so in order to protect his 
master’s property. On this occasion the subject 
of his displeasure was a stranger who came into 
the yard, and Lion, not liking his appearance, 
followed him about. The man, unconscious of 
the dog’s sagacity, and therefore careless of his 

resence, secreted a chamois skin and water- 

rush, which the groom had been using, and was 
about leaving the place when he was pounced 
upon by the dog, thrown down and kept there 
until some of the men came to his rescue. Be- 
fore he left they elicited from him a confession of 
the theft he had committed, which, of course, 
they assigned as the sole cause of his having 
been so summarily dealt with by his detector, 
for strangers are almost every day seen in the 
ard by Lion, passing to and fro, without the 
east attempt at interference. 


a. 
GAME OF CHARACTERS. 


A selected person leaves the room, when those 
remaining assign him a historiccharacter. When 
recalled, he is treated by the company as though 
he was, in reality, the person whose character 
had been assigned to him, but without speaking 
his name. He is asked a great number of 
questions, by which he is to guess who he is. 
For example, suppose he has been assigned the 
character of Robin Hocd, one of the questions 
might be, ‘‘How did you leave your friend Lit- 
tle-John ?” 

These plays require intelligence as well as wit, 
and often blend useful information with amuse- 
ment. HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


FORFEIT PLAYS. 


Blowing the Feather is a simple forfeit play, 
and yet one that is exciting, mirth-provoking 
and funny. The feather should be light and 
downy. Being dropped in the air above the 
heads of the players, it becomes each one’s duty 
to take care that it does not fall on him or her, 

-nder penalty of a forfeit. It has to be kept up 
by gentle blowing. 

Similar to this is Jack’s Alive. Take a thin 
strip of wood, or a candle, light it well, blow out 
the flame, and then pass it round, each one say- 
ing, in turn, “Jack’s alive!” A forfeitis claimed 
from the person in whose hand the spark expires. 


—_—.>——_ 


Atwars do as the sun does—look at the bright 
side of every thing; for, whileit is just as cheap, 











OUR PLAYTHING. 


We've a nice little plaything around at our house, 
It has soft, silky hair, just as brown as a mouse; 
It has two white teeth, and two pretty blue eyes, 
And it watches us all, while it looks very wise. 


It oye and it cries, and it pulls at its toes; 

It = is out its cheeks, and it nkles its nose. 
With its fat, chubby fists though it pulls at our hair, 
We laugh and allow it, for none of us care. 


It may pull at our noses, and scratch at our cheeks, 
We delight in its antics, and laugh at its freaks. 
You can’t guess what it is—O yes, you can—may be, 
You can, if you, too, have—a Saty 





For the Companion. 
LOTTIE’S CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


One afternoon little Lottie Lincoln came into 
her mother’s room looking very sober. She had 
been visiting Winnie Reynolds, who lived just 
across the street. 

Winnie’s father was rich, and the little girl 
had a large playroom of her own filled with nice 
toys. And such a large family of dolls! 

Lottie liked to play with Winnie, and enjoyed 
all her pretty things as much as Winnie herself. 

They always played happily together, and 
Lottie usually came home full of glee to tell her 
mother all about their “splendid times.” 





So to-right Mrs. Lincoln wondered what had 
happened to make her merry little Lottie wear 
such a long face. It wasn’t quite time to light 
the lamps, so she took Lottie on her knee, saying, 
cheerfully,—““What’s the trouble, little daugh- 
ter?” 

“O, mother,” said Lottie, drawing a long 
breath, “I wish we were rich!”’ 

“Well, aren’t we?” asked her mother, smiling. 
“We havea nice, pleasant home, and good health, 
enough to eat and drink, and just think of the 
nice, warm clothes I’ve been finishing off for you 
and baby.” 

“Yes, [know,” said Lottie. ‘We’ve got things 
enough, but I want a lot of money. Winnie 
Reynolds’ papa has given her twenty dollars for 
Christmas, and she’s going to buy such beauti- 
ful presents—a pair of vases for her mother, 
some slippers for her father, and books and 
games for her brothers and sisters. Why, even 
the baby is going to have an elegant rattle of 
red and white ivory, with bright bells. And I 
can’t give our baby any thing, nor you, nor papa, 
nor Wesley.” : 

Lottie’s mother thought a few minutes. Then 
she said, brightly, “I think I can help you out of 
your trouble, dear, although I cannot spare you 
much money. I can teach you how to make 
some pretty things that I know will please papa 
and your brothers more than any thing you 
could buy them.” . 

“O, mamma!” cried Lottie, joyfully. 

“But you can’t tell me what to make for you,” 
she added; “’cause then you’d know all about 
a’ 

“Aunt Agnes is coming soon, you know,” 
said hermother. ‘Perhaps you can get together 
and plan some wonderful secret.” 

Lottie laughed. “Now begin, please. What 
shall I make for papa?” she said. 

‘Not now,” said mamma, “for there is papa 
himself at the door. Come to me to-morrow 
morning, as soon as your lessons are learned, 
and I will have some work ready for you.” 

Lottie did not loiter over her books the next 
morning, you may be sure. She presented her- 
self at her mother’s door in good season, with 
her little work basket in her hand. Baby was 
sleeping, and mammasat at a table covered with 
patterns and pieces of silk, ribbon and cloth of 
different colors. 











this for papa,”’ said she, showing Lottie some 


bright crimson cashmere. “I will teach you 
how to embroider it with silk floss and beads. 
Should you like that?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Lottie. 

“You must be very patient and careful if you 
wish it to look nicely,” said her mother. Lottie 
was patient and careful. The watch-case was 
finished at last and Lottie felt paid for her trou- 
ble, it was such a beauty. 





Next she crochctcd a searf for Wesley to wear 
to school, and from the bright-colored bits of 
worsted that were left she knit a striped parlor 
ball for the baby. Mamma helped her make a 
lovely little needle-book for Aunt Agnes; and 
Aunt Agnes herself, when she came, helped her 
make a handsome pincushion and tidy for 
mamma. 

Lottie was very happy making her gifts, and 
when Christmas eve came she insisted on filling 


own, and went to bed. 

In the morning she almost forgot her stocking 
in her eagerness to see what the others thought 
of their presents. They were all delighted, of 
course, and thanked and praised her to her 
heart’s content. 

Her own stocking was full, and covered over 
with bundles. And among them was a beautiful 
little writing desk from Winnie Reynolds. 
MIRIAM. 


——_—_+oer-——-- 
A LITTLE BOY’S DREAM. 


A little boy was dreaming, 
Upon his mother’s lap, 

That the pins fell out of all the stars, 
And the stars fell into his cap. 


So when his dream was over, 
What should that little boy do? 

Why, he went and looked inside his cap, 
And found it wasn’t true. 


+ or 
KITTY AND HIS BOTTLE. 

When the little gray kitten was three weeks 
old, the old mother cat died. What was to be 
done? It seemed very hard to drown the poor 
little thing; but it would not do to let it starve, 
and it cried so loud, ‘‘Mee-ow, mee-ow!’’ that 
Aunt Lizzie, who has a soft spot in her heart 
for dumb creatures, could not bear to hear it. 

She tried feeding him with a spoon, but kitty 
did not like that at all; he choked and squirmed, 
and most of the milk ran down on his neck and 
breast, and made him very wet and uncomforta- 
ble. 

At last she said to herself, ‘“‘Babies suck milk 
out of bottles, and why should not kitties?” 
She got a small bottle, filled it with warm milk 
and water, and put a little piece of sponge in the 
top like a cork. Then she put it to kitty’s 
mouth. O, how pleased he was! He held the 
bottle fast in his two little fore-paws, and sucked 
away until all the milk was gone. 

Then Aunt Lizzie wrapped him up in a warm 
cloth, laid him in adeep box, and he went to 
sleep as cosily as could be. In a few days he 
learned to know the bottle, and would seize it 
and draw it up close as soon as he caught sight 
of it. 

Everybody who saw this funny sight laughed 
heartily; and kitty and his bottle had to be 
brought up‘to the parlor to be admired almost 


than two weeks, until he could lap milk out of a 


than Aunt Lizzie, we sometimes thought he took 
her for the old cat. 

And what do you think this kitty’s name is? 
He was born about the time of the Princess 
Louise’s marriage, and his name is Marquis of 
Lorne. 








A WALKING YOLK. 


A “jour” tailor named Jimmy Yolk, ninety-four 
years old, is now traversing Ohio as a professional 
“tramp.” He has been on the tramp for seventy- 
five years, and has visited every State in the Union 
many times, walking on an average three thousand 
miles every y2ar. 


the stockings herself. Then she hung up her | ~ 


every day. He was fed in this way for more] p, 


saucer; and as he never knew any other mother |- 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
VEGETABLES ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. 


The tailor’s favorite. 
Motto of a king opposed to progress in science and 


t. 

The smell of a wine-vault. 

The poulterer’s favorite. 

A beer-drinker’s nose. 

Terror of the mariner. 

Tippler’s motté. 

The dread of horse jockeys and political candi- 
dates. Max. 





These pictures represent each one line of a verse of 
an old English poem. MIRIAM. 
3. 
LOST ISLANDS. 
The body was borne on a litter. 
Can Diana hunt as famously as she used to? 
“Who ate the malt and stole the bag 
That lay in the house that Jack built?”’, 
In which month can a rye field be harvested most 
profitably ? 
Don’t try to omy enn with the bare hand. 
Delancy long has been a family name. 


4. 
SORIPTURAL PUZZLE. 


Four Hs, five As, one B and one E; 
Two Ss, two Ls, one M, Rand Z. 
Eighteen letters in a name! 


ALICE. 


Who can rightly place the same? 
Who can bring this name to view? 
Addie, Nellie, Kate, can you? 
Take your Bible, look within it— 
If you can’t find itin a minute, 
Say not, ‘I’ve hunted everywhere,” 
For I certainly found it there. 
E. B. CLEMENT. 
5. 
DOUBLE OROS8S WORD ENIGMA. 


My first and second are in Saturday. 
My third and fourth are in Monday. 
My whole is a city in New York. 
‘ Car I. Tat. 


CHARADE. 


I am a word of two syllables. 

My /irst is a boy’s name. 

My second is a fortified post. 

My whole is a capital of one of the United States. 
T. TM. 


7. 
WORD SQUARE. 
A jail. 
Capable. 
A medley. 
A boy’s name. 





Conundrums. 


If you found a thief walking about on the top of 
tae house, how could you bring him down ona 
feather? Why, bring him a feather—there would 
“down”’ on it. 

What color would thrashing make this thief? 
Yell—“O!” 

What might you find in his pockets if they were 
=! oles. 

hy does a railroad conductor punch a hole 
through your ticket? To let you go through. 

What two letters spell a county in Massachusetts? 


x. 
Why is life the most difficult of riddles? Because 
all must ‘give it up.” 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Mari-gold, Fox-glove, Candy-tuft, Dande-lion, 
Laeger. Jon-quil, Tube-rose, Hawk-weed, Monks- 
hood, Prince's feather. 

2. Nebo, Etam, Bake, Omer. 

8. ‘The faulty person stands on his guard.” 

4. Joseph’s coat of many colors. 

5. Brussels, Cologne, Chili, Copenhagen, Georgia, 











it is three times as good for digestion. 


“I’m going to let you moke a watch-c"se of 


It is not every “‘yolk’’ that turns out so durable ~ 
‘hicken. 


Morocco, Hungary, Cayenne, Bordeaux, Turkey, 
Sandwich, Manila (paper), Mosquito, Good Hope, 
| Farewell, 
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THE OLD INDIAN’S REBUKE. 

John Trumbull, the celebrated American painter, 
when a boy, resided with his father, Gov. Trumbull, 
at his residence in Lebanon, Conn., in the neighbor- 
hood of the Mohegans. 

The government of this tribe was hereditary in the 
family of the celebrated Uncas. Among the heirs to 
the chieftainship was an Indian named Zachary,who, 
though a brave man, and an excellent hunter, was 
as drunken and worthless an Indian as could well be 
found. By the death of intervening heirs, Zachary 
found himself entitled to the royal power. In this 
moment the better genius of Zachary assumed sway, 
and he reflected seriously. ‘‘Now can such a drunk- 
en wretch as I aspire to be chief of this noble tribe? 
What will my people say? How shall the shades of 
my glorious ancestors look down indignant upon 
such a successor? Can I succeed to the great Un- 
cas? Iwill drink nomore!” And he solemnly re- 
solved that henceforth he would drink nothing 
stronger than water; and he kept his resolution. 

Zachary succeeded to the rule of his tribe. It was 
usual for the Governor to attend at the annual elec- 
tion in Hartford. and it was customary for the Mo- 
hegan chief also to attend, and on his way to stop 
and dine with the Governor. John, the Governor's 
son, was but a boy, and on one of these occasions, 
a scene occurred which I will give in Trumbull’s 
own words: 

One day the mischievous thought struck me to try 
the sincerity of the old man’s temperance. The fam- 
ily were seated at dinner, and there was excellent 
home-brewed ale on the table. I thus addressed the 
old chief: 

“Zachary this beer is very fine; will you not taste 
it?”’ 

The old man dropped his knife, and leaned for- 
ward with astern intensity of expression, and his 
fervid eyes, sparkling with angry indignation, were 
fixed upon me. 

“John,” said he, “you don’t know what you are 
doing. You are serving the devil, boy! Do you 
know that laman Indian? If [should taste your 
beer, I should not stop until I got rum, and I should 
become again the same drunken, contemptible 
wretch your father remembers me to have been! 
John, never again while you live tempt a man to break 
a good resolution!” 

Socrates never uttered a more valuable precept. 
Demosthenes could not have given it with more sol- 
emn eloquence. I was thunderstruck. My parents 
were deeply affected. They looked at me and then 
turned their gaze upon the venerable chieftain with 
awe and respect. They afterward frequently re- 
minded me of the scene, and charged me never to 
forget it. He lies buried in the royal burial place of 
his tribe, near the beautiful falls of the Yantic, in 
Norwich, on lands now owned by my friend Calvin 
Goddard, Esq. I visited the grave of the old chief, 
lately, and above his mouldering remains repeated 
to myself the inestimable lesson. 

jt would have been excellent good taste, and con- 
siderate kindness, too, to leave the customary ale 
off the dinner list, out of regard for the old Indian. 
But as it was we got his noble speech, and it cer- 
tainly ranks among the golden things of history. 

_ ae 
FROST, 

We have learned that dew is the floating moisture 
of the air gently settling down upon the grass and 
leaves of plants, which have become colder than it- 


selr. If, now, the grass and leaves become stil! colder, 





as they will do on an autumn or winter night, the | visit. 
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tiny particles of vapor, which in summer would make 
dew, are frozen as soon as they fall, and appear on 
the grass like little bristling needles of ice. This we 
call frost. It does not take the form of a smooth 
layer of ice all over the blade of grass, because it is 
the nature of water, when freezing, to take a regular 
form to crystallize. Whenever water freezes, little 
needles of ice are first seen to shoot out upon its sur- 
face, which make the same angles with each other, 
all the world over. So it is in our houses. The 
moisture of the air in our rooms touches the cold 
glass, and, trying to crystallize, makes the curious 
frost-work on our windows every cold morning in 
winter. 

A singular appearance is sometimes noticed on 
rocks by the roadside, and on the brick walls of 
houses, when in winter there is a sudden change 
from cold weather to warm. As the stones and 
bricks are still freezing cold after the air has become 
warm, they condense and freeze the moisture of the 
air, and array themselves in a snow-white garment 
‘of frost. Scholars in school are often troubled on 
winter mornings by ‘‘the frost coming out of their 
slates,’’as they call it. The slates are so wet that the 
pencil marks cannot be seen. (his moisture on the 
slate, like the frost on the brick wall, is caused, not 
by frost, or any thing else coming out of them, but 
rather by the heat of the air going intothem. This 
leaves the vapor in the air to settle upon them in the 
shape of dew or frost. 

A large collection of frost is often seen upon the 
heads of nails, while no frost appears on the wood 
around the nails. It is the nature of iron to receive 
heat from any warm substance mth faster than wood 
does. So the air, which touches the nail, quickly 
om up its heat to the nail, and lays down its mois- 
ure upon it to freeze; while the wood, though equal- 
— , being able to take only alittle heat away from 
the air, remains quite free from frost.—zchange. 





———— 


HENRY CLAY AND THE GOAT. 
The great statesman had a very ludicrous adven- 
ture, from which he escaped only by the wit of a 
small boy, who was wiser in his way than the ora- 
tor. 


Formerly a very large, well-known and somewhat 
noted billy goat roamed at large in the streets of 
Washington, and the newspaper boys, bootblacks 
and street ~_ generally made common cause 
against him. enry Clay never liked to see dumb 
animals abused or worried, and on one occasion 
while passing down the avenue, a large crowd of 
these mischievous urchins were at their usual sport. 
Mr. Clay, with his walking-stick, drove them away, 
giving them a sound lecture in the meanwhile. 

As they scampered and scattered in every direc- 
tion, = seeing no one but Mr. Clay within reach, 
made a charge on him. Clay dropped his cane, and 
caught his goatship by the horns. The goat would 
rear up, being nearly as high as the tall Kentuckian 
himself, and the latter would pull him down again. 
This sort of sport soon became tiresome, and he 
could conceive of no way by which he could free 
himself from the two-horned dilemma; soin his des- 
peration he sang out to the boys to know what to 
do. One of the smallest in the crowd shouted back, 
“Let go and run, you fool!” 

Clay always maintained that though he signed the 
treaty of peace at Ghent, yet that ragged boy knew 
more than he did. 

anntinceesillpimnniistais 


HOW THE WEASEL MANAGED. 

The Springtield Republican says: 

The workmen in the engine-house of the New Ha- 
ven Railroad were greatly amused, a few days since, 
by the movements of a weasel that had killed a rat 
nearly as large as himself in one of the engine-pits. 
The side of the pit being perpendicular, and the rat 
too heavy for the weasel to carry up in his teeth, the 
question arose how he should get him out. It looked 
like a diflicult task, but the weasel was equal to the 
emergency. After several unsuccessful attempts to 
shoulder the rat, and climb up the side, he laid him 
down, and went about to the different corners of the 
pit on a tour of inspection. Finally selecting one in 
which suflicient dirt had accumulated to make an 
elevation of several inches, he went back, dragged 
the rat to the corner, and stood him upon his fina 
legs. He then clambered out of the pit, and, going 
to the corner where he had left the rat, let himself 
down by his hind feet from above, clasped the rat 
around the neck with his fore paws, pulled him u 
and trotted off with him to his hole. The weasel is 
one which made his appearance at the shops some 
time ago, and which, by being unmolested, has be- 
come quite tame. 

iment 





A GOOD BARGAIN, 


It would be wise for many parents to make bar- 
gains with their children which would teach them 
to restrain their appetites and to form good habits. 
Admiral Farragut ought to have noble sons: 


When Admiral Farragut’s son was about ten years 
old, the father said, in his hearing, that when he was 
old enough to make a compact and keep it, he had a 
bargain to offer him. The son rose up, and asked his 
father what the compact was. The Admiral said, 
“The proposal I intend to make is this: If you will 
not smoke nor chew tobacco, drink intoxicating 
or strong wines, till you are twenty-one years of age, 
I will then give you one thousand dollars.” 

“I am old enough to make that bargain now,” said 
young Farragut; ‘‘I will accept the offer.” The bar- 
gain closed, and when young Farragut was twenty- 
one, the cash was handed over. 


_—_o_—_"—= 
A PROFITABLE TREE, 
Hollow trees don’t yield good timber, but they 


may make up the deficiency by something more val- 
uable, as late in Australia: . 


A tree was felled the other day at Sandy Creek, 
Wagga Wagga, for the purpose of procuring honey, 
which it was known had been collected there by a 
rather large swarm of bees. When the tree was cut 
down, there was found in the hollow one of the most 
astonishing collections of honey ever known, proba- 
bly, to have been gathered by one swarm of bees. 
There were several immense layers of comb ten feet 
in length, and of great density, extending along the 
inside of the trunk, and clothing the hollow of the 
tree almost entirely. After it had been carried home 
(having been wasted considerably by the fall of the 
tree, and the primitive mode in which it was collect- 
ed), the comb yielded over two hundred pounds of 
honey of the purest quality. Could Canaan beat this? 


a 


A BALTIMORE LaDy, who had been exceedingly an-, 
noyed by boys who rang her door-bell, and then ran 
away, finally seta —— for them, by which a pail of 
water was to be spilled upon the next person that 
rang the bell. In a few minutes, her pastor called, 





WE would call the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement cf Messrs. Seaver, Foster & Bowman. 
in another column, and would assure them that they 
will find this firm and their goods equally reliable. 

Com. 





sc THE BEST” is a term always applied to Burnett’s 
Preparations. They deserve the title. 8—Ilt 


a7 & A MONTH—To sell our Universal Cement. 
$ & ‘Address, NOVELTY Co., Saco,Me. — *5z—13t 





425 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
$ 2) Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
MAercrans EXPOSE! How toeat Fire! Cut 
offa nose! Fun, etc. 15 cents and stamp. 
3—eow4t E. HARRIMAN, Boston, Mass. _ 


ERBENA SEED.—Send 25 cents for a package of 
our Finest varieties; saved from more than 100 named 
kinds; 5 packets for $1. J.T. SMITH & SONS, 
jt Brentwood, N. H. 


PROTRUDING TOE is not a pretty a7 and 

is never seen where children wear SILVER TIPPED 
Shoes. They will save half your Shoe bills. 

For Sale by all Dealers. 6—4tt 


ANTED. To energetic men and women we give 


Kg Sr that pays from $4 to $8 per day. Ad- 
dress J. LATHAM & CO., 292 Washington, Bt., Boston, 
—1l2t 








Mass. 





EY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
Key Check Outfits. Catalogues,sam- 





ples and full particulars FREE. 8S. M. SPENCER, —" 
boro’, Vt. 2—13 
IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 
Material. Write for l’rice List to GREAT WESTERN 
Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvers, 
&c., bought or traded for. Agents Wanted. 35—6m 
GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. — & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 
50—ly 


i be PEOPLE WHO SUFFER from the dull stu- 
pidity that meets us everywhere in spring, and too 
often in all seasons of the year, knew how quick it could 
be cured by taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to purge the 
bile from their systems, we should have better neighbors 
as well as clearer heads to deal with. 2 


GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
the Photographic Family Record. Spaces tor 12 oq 
tographs and a complete Family History. Sells at sight. 
S« nd 75¢ for sample, or complete canvassing outfit sent on 
receipt of $3. K. H. COTTLE & CO., P. O. Box 1279, 
Boston, Mass. 4i—tf 


THE 



























“BEST o> 
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TO USE.” “a 
“EASIEST i 
TO SELL.” | 

8, M. Agents: Nt 
It don’t pay you 


to fight the best 
machine. Prove 
our claims, Get 
the agency and 
sellit. Address 
“DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co..96 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 
Removed to 387 Washington St., Boston. 


Siz per cent. Interest paid on Deposits 


remaining in Bank from April Ist to October Ist, or from 
October Ist to April Ist. All other deposits will draw in- 
terest at the rate of five per cent. for every full calendar 
month they remain in Bank. This is the only Savings 
Bank in the State that pays interest on deposits for every 
month they remainin bank. The Institution has a guar- 
antee fund of $05,000, and a large surplus in addition 
thereto. All deposits made before April Ist, 1872, remain- 
ing until April Ist, 1873, will have a full year’s share of the 
extra dividends, then to be declared. 7—138t 





AMATEUR 
CULTIVATOR’S GUIDE 
TO THE 
Flower and Kitchen Garden. 
We are pleased to announce 
that the 26th Annual Edi- 
tion of this well-known work 
is now ready, enlarged and im- 
proved, and containing a mag- 
nificent new colored Lithograph, 
es hundreds of engravings 
tion to its full descriptive 
ist of 3000 varieties of 
choice Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Rare Gladiolus, Lilies, 
Tuberoses, ete., with full direc- 
tions for their culture, This is 
without doubt the most perfect 
. work of the kind before the pub- 
ic. *s* Sent Free tv applicants upon receipt of 2 stamps. 
Address Washburn & Co., Boston, Mass. *6—eow2t 
WEED FAMILY FAVORITE. 
Buy the Best. 

After an experlence of several years, during which time 
we have sold thousands of ALL THE FIRST-CLASS SEWING- 
MACHINES, we can unhesitatingly recommend the Weed 
Family Favorite (with the new shuttle and other recent 
improvements) as in our opinion, the BEST machine for 
GENEXAL FAMILY USE. We offer these celebrated ma- 
chines on the most favorable terms, for Cash, Cash by In- 
stallments, as low as $) per month, or may be paid for in 
work (to be done at home). 

Also, the other first-class Macffines on favorable terms, 
for full particulars and circulars, 

Call on or address 

CE & PECK 


RI ’ 
323 Washington Street, corner West. 
1- Boston, Mass. 



















H4™T: CAPS, GLOVES AND UMBRELLAS 
Can always be found in large variety at 


JACKSON & CO.’S, 
59 Tremont Street. 
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%9$500 REWARD is offered by 


proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy for a case of 


“Cold in Head,” Catarrh or 
Ozena,which he cannot cure. 





and was nicely soused, but retired without making a 


Sold by Druggists at 50 cta.~ 








WEBSTER'S PATENT 
BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 


Patented June 27, 1871. 

Is one of the most 
important inven- 
tions of the agv! 
The most pertect 



















vented! So sin- 
ple that a child 
can work a more 

erfect button- 
ole with it than 
the most experi- 
enced hand can 
work without it, 
Every stitch is 
taken with the 
Must perfect me- 
chanical accura- 
Is used en- 
tirely independent 
= of the sewing ma- 


os 


eS sage | with 
pricking the 
gers, straining the 
eyes, and with im- 
perfect and irreg- 
ular worked but- 
ton-holes. They 
‘1 S ve universal sat- 
‘ : aa ja sfaction. Ladies 
we - - who use them say 
that they are worth their weight in gold. Over eleven 
thousand sold during the first week of their introduction. 
For sale by dry goods and fancy goods merchants gener- 
ally. Local and travelling agents wanted everywhere. 
They sell at sight, and give over 100 percent. profit. Sam- 
ple Kutton-hole Worker and sample Button-hole Cutter 
packed in a neat case with full directions for use, together 
with sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, sent 
to any address on receipt of 65 cents. Orders _by mail re- 
ccive prompt attention. Address A. W. WEBSTER & 
O., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Conn. 8—4t 


r[PpHE EUREKA MACHINE TWIST, 








50 and 100 yard Spools and 1 oz. Spools, for manufacturing 
purposes, and the 


EUREKA BUTTON-HOLE TWIST, 
10 yard Spools, are the best and cheapest silk in the market. 
For sale by all retailers and at wholesale by the fi 


 SEAVEY, FOSTER & BOWMAN, 


8—eowot 42 SuMMER STREET, Boston, 
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Having been the first to introduce to the public the 
Hubbard Squash, American Turban Squash. Marblehead 
Mammoth Cabbage, Mexican Sweet Corn, Phinney’s 
Water Melon, Brown’s New Dwarf Marrowfat Pea, Bos- 
ton Curled Lettuce and other 

NEW AND VALUABLE VEGETABLES, 
with the return of another season I am _ again prepared to 
supply the public with Vegetable and Fiower Se of the 
purest quality. My Annual Catalogue is now ready, and 
will be sent free to all. 1t has not only all noveltics, but 
the standard vegetables of the farm and garden, (over one 
hundred which are of my own growiny) and a carefully 
selected list of Flower Seeds. On the cover of my Cata- 
logue will be found copies of letters received from farmers 
and gardeners residing in over thirty different Siates and 
Territories who have used my seed from one te ten years. 
l warrant—Ist, That ali money sent shall reach me; 2d, 
That ail seed ordered shall reach the purchaser ; 34, That 
my seed shall be fresh and true to name. Catalogues free 
toall. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, cn 
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OUR IMPROVED 
NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION. 


= € 





<, 
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Church’s Patent Machine-Filled 
Shuttle-Bobbin, 
FOR SEWING MACHINES. 





This new article of facture is a plete Wood Bob- 
bin filled with thread ready tor the Shuttle, and has the 
following advantages over the ordinary wound iron bob- 
bin: Ist. The time consumed and the vexation expe- 
rienced by the operator in filling the iron bobbin by hand 
isallsaved. 2d. Being evenly wound by machinery a per- 
fect tension fs secured and a more perfect stitch produced. 
This improved bobbin is endorsed by the Singer, Florence 
and other leading Sewing Machine companies. We are 
now ready to furnish them for the following Machines :— 
Grover & Baker, Singer, Florence, Weed F. F., Elias and 
A. B. Howe. Sample package 2200 yards of best six-cord 
thread, eoied poe nae on receipt of $100. Address 
MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
In ordering always state style of Machine. 37—eowl3t 





Dr. Walker’s 
California 
Vinegar Bitters. 
Made from the 
roots and herbs 
of California, free 
from allalcoholio 
stimulants. A 
gentle Purgative 
and Tonic. 
For Inflam- 
matory and 
Chronic Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Bi 
fous, Remittent 
& and Intermittent 
Feve Diseases 
of the Blood, Liv- 
Lio \ erand Kidneys, 
these Bitters have 

VINECAR BIT noequal. 

Dar Ba i is Bien Conse eee 
ac ain in the Shoulders, Coughs, ness of ihe 
Chest, Dizzi , Sour Er | of tho & h, Bad 
taste in the Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpitation of the 
Heart,, Inflammation of the Lungs, Pain in the regions 
of the Kidneys, are cured by the use of these Bitters. 

KIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Tetter, Salt 
Rheum, Blotches, ts, Pimples, ules, Boils, Car- 

uncles, Ring-worms, Scald Head, Sore Eyes, E: 

Itch, Discolorations of the Skin they are excellent. 

Pin, Tape and other W orms, lurking in thesyr 
tem are effectually destroyed and remov 
J. WALKER, Proprietor, RB. Il. McDoxatp & Co,, Druggiets an? 






























a aa s, San Praucisco, Cal., aud 52434 Commerce! 't, N. * 
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